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The Money Spent on Buildings. 


Y no means the least 
interesting portion of 
the returns of the last 
census is that which 
has reference to the 
places of abode of our 
population. By help of 
the facts thus ascer- 
tained, we have been 
enabled to arrive at a 
moreaccurate knowledge 
of the extent and value 
of house property in this 
country than it would 
have been possible other- 
wise to obtain. It isnot 
every one, however, who 
lives in a dwelling-house. 
Asa matter of fact, very 
little short of half a 
million Englishmen ap. 
pear babitually to reside 
elsewhere than in ordi- 
nary dwellings. They 
are mostly found in 
what may be called the 
public institutions of the 
country. A considerable 

number have their places of abode on board 

ships, or in barges and boats; others, who may 
be called the houseless class, appear to pass 
their lives with no better shelter than a tent, 

& caravan, a shed, or barn; and some have 

not even this amount of . protection from the 

inclemencies of seasons, but sleep more or 
less frequently “under the open canopy of 
heaven.” 

As a pendant or supplement to what we said 





on former occasions respecting the dwelling. 


houses .of England and Wales, we purpose here 
to summarise the leading facts with regard to 
the public institutions of the country and their 
inmates, and further to add what is known of 
that class of the community which may be called 
the vagrant or houseless class. At first sight 
the houseless class would appear to be the worst 
class of customers which builders have; but if 
we consider that it is from vagrants and vaga- 
bonds that the inmates of our prisons, reforma- 
tories, casual wards, &c. are largely recruited, 
it will be seen that, outeasta as they are, they 
are not without a certain amount of interest for 
the building trades. 

Out of 22,712,266 persons enumerated in 
England and Wales, on the 3rd of April, 1871, 
the number who did not pass the preceding 
night in ordinary dwelling-houses, was not less 
than 491,671; the number returned as sleeping 
in ordinary dwellings being 22,220,595. Of the 
491,671 persons just mentioned, 404,125 were 
living in the various classes of the public insti- 
tutions of the country, 243,537 of the number 
being males and 160,588 females. The remain- 
ing 987,546 persons include all those who passed 
the night in ships, in boats, in sheds or barns, 
in carts or caravans, in booths and. tents, or in 
the open air. 

The number of public institutions in this 
country is returned at 2,383, and the total num- 
ber of their inmates, as just stated, was 404,125. 
The largest class of public institutions is that 
which shelters our pauper population. The work- 





houses and workhouse industrial schools were 
found to be 740 in number, and the total number of 
their inmates was 154,967, of whom 82,539 were 
males and 72,428 females. The officers of this class 
of institutions number 6,903, leaving 148,064 as 
the actual number of pauper inmates. Next to 
the workhouses in number come the hospitals, 
or charitable medical institutions of various 
classes. Of these there were 407 in all, and the 
aggregate number of their inmates was 26,566, 

of whom 6,708 were officers, and 19,858 patients, 
11,789 being males and 8,069 females, Another 
class of public establishments fewer in number 
than the hospitals, but with a far larger number 
of inmates, is that which includes the barracks, 
forts, and military depdts. The total number 
of these was 254, and their occupants numbered 


no less than 94,404. The actual number of| in 


soldiers, however, was not more than 68,548, the 
residue (25,856) comprising the wives and 
families, and civil servants of the private soldiers, 
or of the commissioned and non-commissioned 
officers. Less numerous than the military esta- 
blishments, but with more inmates than the 
hospitals, are the lunatic and idiot asylums of 
the country. The total number of these was 
found to be 166, and their inmates, including 
6,514 officers, numbered 45,731. The total 
number of lunatics and idiots was 39,217, of 
whom 18,524 were males and 20,693 females. 
The next class of institutions to which we come 
consists of the prisons. Excluding mere police 
stations, the prisons of England and Wales were 
found to number 149. The aggregate number of 
their inmates was 32,174. Of these, 2,988 were 
prison officers, leaving 29,186 as the actual 
number of prisoners, 23,519 of whom were 
males and 5,667 females. The reformatory and 
industrial schools for the reception of youthful 
offenders numbered 118, in which the charitable 
and workhouse industrial schools, not being of a 
penal character, are not included. The inmates 
of these 118 institutions numbered in the aggre- 
gate 11,748, of whom 1,150 were officers, and 
10,598 juvenile offenders, 8,209 being boys and 
2,389 girls. We have now accounted for all the 
public institutions except 599, which form 
@ miscellaneous class, comprising principally 
orphan asylums, and asylums or schools for the 
blind and for the deaf and dumb. Inthis miscel- 
laneous class of establishments there were 
88,535 inmates in all, of whom 5,115 were 
officers, and 33,420 special inmates,—that is, 
14,750 males, and 18,670 females. Besides the 
2,383 public institutions thus far described, we 
find that there were ninety-six ships of the 
Royal Navy occupied on the census night by 
13,454 persons, of whom 13,404 were naval 
officers, seamen, or marines. It appears some- 
what to strain the ordinary meaning of terms 
to classify her Majesty’s ships, as the census 
authorities have done, as “ public institutions 
but, if we accept this mode of classification, we 
get a grand total of 2,479 public institutions, 
with a grand aggregate of 417,579 inmates, 
most of whom are maintained out of the local or 
national taxation, the remainder being supported 
by private charitable subscriptions and endow- 
ments. The average number of persons in each 
of the public institutions of the country is 168, 
or about thirty-three times as many as live in 
an ordinary dwelling-house. 

Many of these public institutions are costly 
and palatial structures, and almost all of them 
are more solidly and substantially built than 
ordinary dwelling-houses, except those of the 
very best class. We shall hardly be thought 
extravagant if we estimate that it costs twice 
as much per head on the average to house 
the inmates of our public institutions as it 
costs to house the population generally in 
ordinary dwelling-houses. The average num- 
ber of persons residing in each house in Eng- 
land and Wales is five, and, as the average cost 
of a dwelling-house has been estimated at 














2501., we get 501. as the average cost per head of 
housing the population indwelling houses. Grant- 
ing that it requires double as much per head to 
build for the inmates of our public institutions, it 
follows that the 404,125 persons of this class, — 
we exclude the Royal Navy fromthe number in this 
caleulation,—have cost the country, according 
to the present value of money, upwards of 
40,000,0001. sterling to provide them with the 
edifices they occupy. If our builders had to 
erect dwelling-houses for the same number of 
our ordinary population, the work would be done 
fur half the sum, or 20,000,0001.,—an inference 
which we may leave to speak for itself. 

We now pass on to the figures which hav: 
reference to that portion of our population 
which passed the night before the census neither 
ordinary dwelling-houses nor in public insti- 
tutions. By far the greater proportion of these 
persons were afloat. We have already spoken 
of the Royal Navy, in which 13,454 persons 
passed the night. Besides these there were 
63,709 persons who slept on board other vessels 
or boats on the night preceding the census. Of 
this number 33,547 slept on board British sea- 
going vessels; 12,545 on board foreign and 
colonial vessels, and 6,641 on board fishing 
smacks and vessels engaged chiefly in river navi- 
gation. In addition to these there were 10,976 
persons on board barges and boats on canals 
and inland waters. Our total floating popula- 
tion, including the Royal Navy, nombered, 
therefore, 77,163. So much, then, for the 
population afloat on our waters, 

With regard to that portion of our populatior 
which may be called literally houseless, it is 
gratifying to observe that their numbers are not 
only small in themselves, but they show a con- 
stant and gradaal diminution as compared with 
previous censuses. In 1851 they numbered in 
the aggregate 15,764; in 1861 they fell to 
11,444; and in 1871 to 10,383. In 1851 the 
number sleeping in barns and sheds were 8,105 : 
in 1861 they fell to 4,314; and in 1871, to 2,358. 
In 1851 those who passed the night in caravans 
or tents, or in the open air, numbered 7,659; in 
1861, they were slightly reduced, viz., to 7,130 ; 
but, in 1871, the numbers rose to 8,025. As 
these lattertwo classes inclade not only the gipsies 
and travelling hawkers, but persons attending 
fairs, races, &c.,in addition tocommon tramps and 
vagrants who had not time to reach a casual- 
ward or common lodging-house on the night of 
the census, their number, with our population 
of about 22} millions, can hardly be thought 
excessive. 

Our population afloat, on the other hand, 
has considerably increased of late years. In 
1851 the aggregate number of persons sleep- 
ing on vessels of all kinds was only 57,857 ; 
in 1861 the number rose to 74,345; and in 1871 


*;|to 77,163. Between 1851 and 1871 the num- 


ber on board fishing-smacks and river-vessels, 
so far from increasing, fell from 12,562 to 
10,976. At the same time those on barges and 
boats decreased from 12,562 in 1851, to 10,976 
in 1871. On the other hand, the numbers on 
board the merchant-vessels and ships of the 
Royal Navy rose from 38,146 in 1851, to 59,546. 
in 1871, the increase being almost entirely in 
vessels belonging to the merchant service. This 
increase in our floating population, concomitant 
with a decrease in the houseless population om 
land, is a fact upon which thiscountry may con- 
gratulate itself; and the large increase in the 
floating population on sea-going vessels is only 
what might be expected from the vast development 
of our foreign commerce within the last twenty 


years. 








The late Sir William Tite.—The Bulletin 
of the Société Centrale des Architectes (Nos. 5. 
6, 7, and 8), for 1873, contains an appreciative 
notice of our lamented countryman, from the 
pen of M. Chas. Lucas, avowedly condensed 
from the memoir given in our pages. 
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SOCIAL SCIENCE AND ITS 
DIFFICULTIES. 


Sukety the Social Science Association is 
doing good? We do not believe that even the 
writers who seem to feel a pleasure in throwing 
a stone at it think otherwise. Its effect on 
public opinion is very considerable, and always 
in a good direction. 

The judicial impartiality with which Lord 
Houghton spoke of so many of the most hotly- 
debated subjects of the day, in his inaugural 
address, some extracts from which appeared in 
our pages, was an example of the application of 
the true philosophic tone of the historian to 
contemporary events such as it is rare to meet. 
But the very charm of the address leads to the 
reflection, how vast is the field which it is 
attempted to survey. In science, although the 
various provinces are as yet undefined by any 
such central authority as might assign the proper 
extent and relative importance to each, there is 
yet that positive reality attending each distinct 
pursuit that constitutes it, so to speak, as a 
species. The animal and the vegetable king- 
doms each presents an enormous field of research. 
Classification, on some principle or other, is a 
necessary step in the acquisition of knowledge 
by mankind. Until facts are arranged on some 
theory, good or bad,—pigeon-holed in the mind, 
—they form mere loose materials for fature 
knowledge. The best naturalists are the most 
fully aware of the immense difficulties that lie 
in the way of ultimate philosophic classification. 

The units which have to be shaken into form 
by a purely scientific tribunal, such as that of 
the British Association, are, like the species of 
the organic kingdoms, tangible and definite. 
But when we come to the mere vague, if more 
lofty, subject of sociology, there is a far greater 
uncertainty as to the elements with which we 
deal. The more reason, then, for examination 
and discussion. 

While jurisprudence, in its elements and his- 
tory, is avery well-defined and important branch 
of higher education, and as such, comes naturally 
withinthe purview of the Association, the kindred 
question of the amendment of our laws, is one in 
itself so vast, demanding so much special know- 
ledge of history, of human nature, of jurispru- 
dence in general, of English law in particular, 
of what is possible in the actual state of public 
opinion, and finally of what is practically de- 
sirable, that any sound recommendation on the 
subject must be the outcome of the best thought 
and widest experience of a picked number of 
specially cultured men. To suppose, then, say 
opponents of the Association, that the course of 
legislative change, whether in our own country or 
in the civilised world in general, can be annually 
passed under review by a section of a committee 
that meets for a few days ina year, and can thus 
be relegated to its proper place in a general esti- 
mate of social progress, is to give a generality 
to the object of the Association hardly com- 
patible with that vigorous grasp of detail from 
which alone real progress is attainable. They 
omit to remember, or possibly do not know that 
the work of the Association (which holds within 
it a society established purposely for the amend- 
ment of laws), is not confined to the week in 
the country, but goes on by means of depart- 
ments and committees of men specially informed 
during at least nine montbs of the year. 

The expression “ Social Science” has in it so 
much that is admirable to the friends of humanity, 
that it is no matter of surprise that the bounds 
of the survey attempted by the Congress should 
be regarded as somewhat undefined. But we 
think the more this tendency to generalize is 
checked, the more tangible are the results that 
may be expected. For the Social Science Asso- 
ciation to take that position, with relation to the 
British Association, at which its supporters may 
be considered to aim, it must draw a clear line 
between the subjects of its research, and those 
proper to physical and chemical science. 

One illustration of our meaning may be taken 
from the quoted remarks of Lord Honghton, 
desponding as they were, on the subject of 
sanitary science :—‘No practical progress, I 
fear, has been made in the vexed question of 
sanitary reform. Day after day it comes before 
us illustrated with fresh dieaster and moral diffi- 
culty.” No doubt this is, to a great extent, 
true. But why is this the case? It is mainly 

because those steps which must precede any 
thoroughly efficient legislative action have not 
as yet been taken. It is legislative action which 
as contemplated in the address, and the mode in 
which the influence of the Association is most 





useful will be by diffusion of such a sound 
knowledge of the subject as shall put a moral 
pressure on the Legislature. So far, so good ; 
but before this knowledge can be diffused, it has 
to be attained. The chemist and the engineer 
has yet very much to say before we are ready to 
call upon the Legislature for final action. Of 
course we are not hinting that the latter must 
be silent until the former are absolutely 

Things of this nature must proceed step 
by step. The great thing is, to see that each step 
thereto be firmly planted, so that it need never 
be retraced. It is of far more importance that 
this should be the case than that the step taken 
year after year should be at the extreme limit 
of the stride. But the broad fact remains, that 
many of both the scientific and the economical 
questions are still unsolved. Our accounts of what 
took place in the Chemical Section of the British 
Association show that very material points are 
yet indebate. As to the pollution of rivers, the 
demands of the trade of Bradford show how 
complicated is the question. Men of science 
have not yet agreed what, regardless of expense, 
are the best means of preventing any danger of 
infection from sewage. They have arrived at 
certain data, they are as yet undetermined as to 
others. Men of agricultural experience are far 
more widely divided in their opinions as to the 
commercial results of the various methods of 
utilising sewage. At these points we are now 
at work. We believe that our progress is mate- 
rially hindered by the supineness of the legisla- 
ture, and the administration, which has endea- 
voured to throw on ignorant country boards a 
responsibility from which the special advisers 
paid by the nation to help them in the matter 
have steadily shrunk. In such a matter as that 
the pressure of public opinion might be very ad- 
vantageously called into play, by such a meeting 
as that at Norwich. But the necessity of draw- 
ing the line between the scientific and the 
political questions is here very obvious. Science 
says,—‘ I have not got to the bottom of this 
question!” Medical science says,—“ It is a 
question of life and death to us all.” What 
can social science say? Only this,—‘‘ Let us— 
people and Government,—see that every aid is 
given to the men of science to get to the bottom 
of the question!” That aid will best be given, 
not by advising every one to go to work in his 


own way—ten or a hundred men pursuing an | 4 


inquiry which could satifactorily be carried out 
by one man, witha knowledge of what was done 
elsewhere, while perhaps twice the number are 
engaged in experiments which have been made 
over and over again with definite results. The 
object of the committee of the British Associa. 
tion is to register and to advance this positive 
knowledge. The Local Government Board could 
have done, and we think ought to have done, far 
more than lies within the power of the com- 
mittee. We think that this pursuit of positive 
knowledge, and communication to the country 
of such positive knowledge as is from time to time 
ascertained, became one of the first duties of the 
Local Government Board from the moment that 
they attempted to touch the sanitary question 
at all. And we think that in this respect the 
action of the Social Science Association may be 
advantageously, because specially, directed. 

We think that these views are in fall accord- 
ance with the opening paragraphs of the noble 
chairman of the Congress at Norwich. In his 
glance at the gradual transformation of modern 
society, and the history of crime, Lord Houghton 
spoke of the want of certainty of the philosopher, 
whose “factors are living men, creatures of 
appetites, passions, hopes, fears, and all other 
incidents of temperament and will.” That this 
is the case has been the confessed difficulty of 
the philosopher, from the time of Aristotle. 
But a light has been thrown on the subject 
which does not fall on the pages of the ethics or 
politics of that wonderful man. Human know- 
ledge, in his day, had not so far ou 
individual grasp that that light was absolutely 
necessary then. But considering the enormous 
bulk to which the modern Cyclopedia has swelled, 
the only hope of positive advance, except in 
detail, is derived from the principle of the 
subordination of the sciences. By a steady 
progress from the universal, absolute, and posi- 
tive,—as logic and mathematics,—to the mastery 
of physical, and then of chemical science, we 
attack the great biological problem from sure 
ground, however laborious be the parallels by 
which we approach the fortress. It is because 
we attempt to jump at the higher and more 
complicated truth, before we have exhaustively 
mastered the more simple and general, that we 





dispute so much as to the main laws of the latter. 
The establishment of the new Railway Board 
was next mentioned as the only novelty in 
public administration. The only point of view 
from which this great national subject was 
approached in the address was that of the pro. 
posed absorption of the railway property by the 
State. As to this, we exposed what appeared to 
us to be the decisive elements in our number 
for April 26th last. It should seem, however, 
that if it be the object of the Social Science 
Association to indicate those points to which it 
is most urgent that the attention of either the 
scientific or the practical intelligence of the day 
should be directed, it is to the explanation and 
the prevention of that terrible series of railway 
calamities and offences which, since we last had 
occasion to refer to the important subject 
(see p. 697, ante), has come upon us like a 
swarm of hornets. The mechanical means of 
preventing these accidents we do not hold to 


form any portion of the subjects into which the . 


Association has to inquire. But the higher 
question of how the responsible managers and 
directors are to be bound over to avail them- 
selves of the services of svience, and of how far 
judicial penalty or public indignation should 
come into play when that over-driving of the 
personnel of a line to which so large a propor- 
tion of these fearful and disgraceful occurrences 
is to be traced is detected might well form the 
subject of inquiry. 

Under the head of the Licensing Act of last 
session another of those contributions which 
Science progress is ever offering to political 
science was appropriately mentioned. We refer 
to the remarks as to the medical character of 
drunkenness. All that can be imagined as to 
the moral and material part of the story has 
been said, we should conceive, over and over 
again, in every imaginable form. A mild 
fanaticism has been called into play; and under 
the name of temperance, and in despair of the 
attainment of that mother-virtue of all virtues, 
enthusiastic men, shocked at the terrible evils 
that stare them in the face, have endeavoured 
to enforce abstinence on moral groands and even 
by compulsory legislation. It is a philosophical 
remark that “a national love for strong drinks is 
a characteristic of the nobler and more ener- 
getic populations of the world.” We hesitate to 
uote the remainder of the sentence; and we 
think it well to indicate the opinion that it 
is not an “instinct” in these races, although it 
may spring, to a great extent, from the same 
source as their “‘ public and private enterprise.” 
Observation of the habits of the English work- 
men in different parts of the world, not only in 
every province in England, but in Ireland, 
France, and Italy, leads to the conclusion that 
the habit, and thus the love, of strong liquor is 
in its origin a matter of climate. Take an 
English navvy to a southern climate, and he 
either becomes sober or is carried off in a very 
short time by delirium tremens or some other 
form of alcoholic death. We are not speaking 
at random, but from a personal experience which 
will be confirmed by any English physician 
familiar with the subject. The Italian is not, 
one may well believe, a naturally more tempe- 
rate man than the Englishman or the Scotch- 
man. In self-control, as far as the passion of 
anger goes, he is far their inferior. But he is 
habitually temperate, because if he takes what 
in some parts of our island would be thought a 
contemptible quantity of alcoholic drink he 
entirely loses his reason. He runs a risk of 
fever,—which when treated by an Italian doctor 
usually means death,—on the one hand, and of 
incarceration for some frantic folly on the other. 
Result,—he does not drink. Thus the sugges- 
tion of Lord Houghton as to the possible advan- 
tage of the medical study and treatment of 
intoxication is one to which we are disposed 
from experience to attach much weight. It is, 
moreover, an admirable illustration of that 
which we venture to suggest to be the most 
remunerative line of inquiry that can be adopted 
by the supporters of the Social Science Associa- 
tion,—that of the discovery of the points to 
which the attention of men of special science 
can be most advantageously directed. 

From this subject the transition was easy to 
that of prisons and prison discipline, and to the 
not remote danger that it may some day become 
plain to the agricultural workman, if not to the 
operatives in the great manufacturing towns, 
how greatly they would improve their diet, 
shelter, and physical comfort in general by the 
easy process of becoming criminals; a danger 
which Lord Houghton intimates has been very 
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sensibly felt with regard to the young. But in 


speaking of the legislation of 1851, and of the 
Juvenile Offenders Act as the commencement 
of legislative reform in this direction, Lord 
Hoaghton has omitted an earlier and a more 
important change. This century was very 
young when the late venerated Dr. Lushington, 
the late Josiah Conder, William Allen, and a 
few of the early heads of the great anti-slavery 
party formed the Prison Discipline Society. 
In those days human life was weighed against 
the life of a sheep, and was thought nothing of 
in comparison to the safe-keeping of a horse. 
It was the fact of the frequent execution of 
children of so tender an age that it was neces- 
sary for them to be double-ironed in order to 
allow the gallows to do its fatal work, and even 
then the executioner was often called on to 
come in aid, that moved the warm hearts of 
these disinterested men, and thus led to the 
first hand-to-hand fight in Parliament with the 
advocates of red-handed justice (as judicial 
murder was called). This victory left a com- 
paratively easy task for the subsequent re- 
formers of juvenile offenders and their treat- 
ment to accomplish. 

From the prison, by an easy transition, the 
speaker approaches the workhouse. It is a 
matter of very great satisfaction to find a man 
in the position of Lord Houghton,—an elevated 
position which enables him to see so much 
farther than men who are too fully occupied 
with the demands of daily business, and a man 
who has strong reasons to speak well of “the 
bold Act of the Whig Government some fifty 
years ago,” in its effort to check the spread of 
pauperism, — admitting that a “ well-founded 
apprehension exists in the minds of intelligent 
men ”’ that “the primary virtues of the working 
classes are discouraged, and even turned into 
disqualifications by our Poor Laws. Thrift, 
cleanliness, and “ honesty,” said Lord Houghton, 
“are not only no claims to poor-relief, but they 
are impediments to the receipt of it.” A law 
that has this result is one that relies for its 
support, not on the best, but on the worst tenden. 
cies of human nature. The result of relying on 
such a basis is ultimate destruction; and the 
question may even arise whether it will be the 
destraction of the law itself, or of the society 
which enforces that law. 

As to competitive examination, we cited the 
remarks of Lord Houghton, and only have to 
say that, while he regarded the question of 
patronage, it should not be lost sight of that 
there is an opposite, and perhaps a greater, 
danger,—that of cram. Austria is called, on the 
Continent, the pays d Veramen; and the compe- 
titive system there is combined with the lowest 
degree of general culture found anywhere in 
Europe, except in this country, and in tbe 
States of the Church. Such, at all events, is 
the testimony of our blue books. 

As to co-operation, and the land laws, we 
have already quoted the address. We cannot, 
however, lay down the pen without observing 
the evidence of a deep conviction, rather implied 
than expressed, which tinged the whole of this 
portion of the remarks, and which is especially 
worthy of notice, as showing the presentment of 
the speaker. It is a conviction that has long 
been forcing itself on the minds of thoughtful 
men; though it has perhaps never been so dis- 
tinctly or so appropriately brought before the 
world as on the present occasion. We refer 
to the danger of the destruction of liberty, by 
the extension of freedom. We do not wish to 
be unnecessarily antithetical, but we can hardly 
put the matter in fewer words. We have been 
busy for years in removing certain barriers that 
were thought to interfere with freedom of indi- 
vidual action, especially among the working 
classes. We cannot avoid recognising and regret- 
ting a coincident spread of the spirit of despotism, 
—the kind of despotism that subordinates indi- 
vidual energy and talent to rules prescribed, not 
in the interest of society, or of the best members 
of society. We need not enter now on a subject 
which must waken an uncomfortable sort of 
echo in the bosom of many a thoughtful man, 
bat we it as the great danger to which 
the development of the social life of the re- 
mainder of the present century is most obviously 
exposed; and as thus one worthy of the most 
serious consideration of all students of social 
science. 








Architectural Association.—The conver- 
sazione to open the new session will be held on 
Friday evening, the 24th of October. 





A FRENCH TREATISE ON HEATING, 
VENTILATION, AND WATER-SUPPLY.* 


Asour four years ago we noticed the publica. 
tion of a French treatise on heating, ventilation, 
and distribution of water in private houses. 
The author of this work, M. Joly, has since 
revised and added to his stores of information 
relating to these subjects, and the result of his 
industry and research is now before us in a 
second edition. A hundred and fifty diagrams 
served to explain the text of the first edition, 
but this number is now increased to 375 illustra- 
tions. The letter-press has been augmented in 
the same proportion. It is not the general 
public, we learn, that has encouraged M. Joly 
to launch out again on this enlarged scale, but 
the approbation of a few friends of progress. As 
a matter of fact, French society has need of 
many preachers and teachers of sanitary know- 
ledge, but has few ears or eyes for them at 
present. The holiness of cleanliness is not 
generally understood across the Channel, nor 
even familiarly acknowledged. It is quite true 
that a perception of its virtue is gaining ground 
among les amis du progrés; but it is equally 
certain that M. Joly has a wide uncultivated 
field before him, in which his labours may be of 
great value. As on this side of the{Straits of 
Dover, there are builders at work who have but 
one object in view,—to wit, profit,—and who fail 
to combine that very reasonable aim with a 
desire to promote the health and general well- 
being of their fellow-creatures. The number of 
beams among ourselves prevents us from closely 
observing Continental motes; but, with due 
search, they are to be seen in every possible 
variety of indifference to sanitary appliances, as 
M. Joly assures us. But it is not only with what 
is, and what should be, that the author deals. 
He shows us what has been in different sanitary 
departments, and thus gives antiquity to a 
science generally considered new. There is 
nothing new but that which has been forgotten, 
he urges. 

Heating comes under observation first. Heat 
is a different thing to different people. The 
| physician, chemist, or physiologist and machinist 
| take opposite views of it. To the one, heat is 
| the result and not the cause of movement, and 





| of the chemical reactions produced by respira- 
| tion and nutrition ; and to the other heat is the 
| cause of action and not the result. M. Joly’s 
view of it differs again, if, indeed, he does not 
dispute its existence altogether. “For us,” he 
says, “ heat shall be the state of bodies rela- 
tively to our organs. To make myself better 
| understood, let us suppose three vases, A, B, C, 
placed side by side; the first, A, containing ice ; 
the second, B, water at ordinary temperature, 
soit + 12° a 15°; and the third, C, of water at 
+ 40°. Ifany one placed his right hand in the 
| vase A, and the left hand in the vase C, he would 
| have a simultaneous sensation of heat and cold; 
if he afterwards placed both hands at the same 
| time in vase B, in the ordinary temperature, the 
réles would be reversed, the right hand would 
experience a sensation of heat, and the left a 
| sensation of cold. However, in the second case, 
| it is the same water in the same state which 


| produces the two different sensations, following | 


the preparation which we have made our hands 
undergo.” From this fact, he argues, that heat 
| does not exist for us, and that all we need do is 
to study its effects upon material bodies. And 
then he proceeds to discuss rays, reflection, and 
transmission; the dilatation of bodies; the 
equilibrium of temperatures ; the condactibility 
of bodies ; the necessity of artificial heat ; com- 
bustion ; combustibles; smoke; the allumage of 
fire ; and every other department of the question. 
Air and water next occupy his attention, with 
all their intricacies. ‘ As the air, so the blood,” 
however, is the pith of all that can be said of 
the first. The importance of a good supply of 
water, under the various headings of baths, 
reservoirs, cisterns, filters, glaciéres, marmites, 
norwegtennes, and other details, is not so easily 
condensed into a few words. We pass by the 
sufficiently fall accounts of all these contrivances 
to look more especially into M. Joly’s chapter 
on the chauffage des appartements, or, as we 
might put it, on the rival modes and materials 
for heating the interiors of buildings. He has 
put all his strength into this section of his work. 
To understand our present position the better, 
the early modes of heating are reviewed, begin- 





* Traité Pratique du Chauffage, de la Ventilation, et de 
la Distribution des Eaux dans les Habitations particu- 
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bassociated with the subject. 


ning with the armful of faggots lighted in the 
centre of the floor of the huts of our remote 
predecessors, past the hypocausts of the Romans, 
the open fireplaces and chimneys of the Middle 
Ages, down to the stoves of the moderns in 
their perplexing variety. These different con. 
trivances are all illustrated from actual exam- 
ples. The grand mantel-pieces and admirable 
chimneys of some of the old chateaux and 
abbeys are extremely pictorial. They all lead 
up, ingeniously, to a cheminée perfectionnée, 
systéme V. Ch. Joly, or to a perfected chimney 
designed by the author. This is framed upon 
the conditions announced by Franklin, in 1744, 
as constituting a model fireplace. These, it wi'l 
be remembered, were to combine the advantages 
of an open fire with those of different kinds of 
stoves, to obtain the evacuation of vitiated air, 
the introduction of fresh air at a moderate tem- 
perature, and economy in the consumption of 
the chosen combustible. M. Joly believes he has 
made considerable progress towards combining 
all these requisites with others, such as facility 
in cleaning, the utilisation of every ray of heat, 
with a range of choice incumbustibles, wood, 
coke, and coal being equally suitable for it. He 
makes his smoke pass into pipes, which diverge 
in different directions immediately above the 
fire, instead of allowing it to surround and lick 
the surfaces of the fireplace. Behind the back 
of his fireplace, which is fluted, so as to make as 
many reflecting surfaces as possible, and which 
he calls a coquille, he leaves a space all round, 
which he terms a chamber of heat. On the 
hearth he has a vent. 

The coquille is formed so as to receive bars or 
a grille conveniently, and it narrows at the top, 
into a neck, in which are situated the pipes that 
carry away the smoke. There are other details 
given, but as these would be scarcely understood 
without the accompanying illustrations, we must 
refer our readers to the work for more minute 
particulars of the improvements M. Joly dic- 
tates. The ins‘allation he proposes, he declares, 
is not intended for persons of short-sighted 
policy, who, to avoid a preliminary expense of 
30 or 40 francs, would burn, in the course of the 
winter, combustibles costing a more consider- 
able sum, and which are altogether wasted 
under the form of smoke. On the principle, 
we presume, that none but the brave deserve 
the fair, only the friends of progress are invited 
to investigate this chemindée perfectionnée. ‘ Let 
us blame, energetically, the architects, and they 
are still of a great number who prepare their 
plans without occupying themselves with heat- 
ing, ventilation, or water supply,” says the 
inventor, who then goes on to depone that when 
such ill-considered plans are executed, and these 
necessaries are all found wanting, then the 
fumiste and the plumber are called in, who 
pierce the thick walls and perch upon the chim- 
neys horrible funnels of hideous design, to the 
degradation of the buildings in question, as may 
be seen by any one who looks upon Paris from 
the heights of the towers of Notre Dame. 

Alluding to Captain Galton’s method of heat- 
ing barracks, M. Joly says the principle was 
indicated in France as early as 1832 by Captain 
Belmas, and gives sketches of the original 
drawings of it, exclaiming, ‘‘ Heaven knows how 
often the same idea has been copied, modified, 
and registered since.” 

Writing of the causes of smoke, the author 
reminds his readers that the ancient Romans. 
suffered from this ancient misery :— 


* Sunt tria damna domis : 
Imber, mala fiemina, fumus.”’ 


That is to say, he continues, there are three 
domestic plagues: damp, a peevish woman, and 
smoke. “The second plague is incurable, but 
nothing is easier than to remedy the two 
others.” When we are dwelling upon the 
sufferings of our ancestors from smoke, we forget 
they used a remedy which we only know by 
name,—the paravent. Not only have we for- 
gotten this contrivance, but in making our 
windows and doors more air-tight than they 
managed to do, we too often fail to provide 
sufficient air to replace that which has been 
carried up the flues. Then, from this starting- 
point, M. Joly enters into the questions of the 
proper dimensions of the openings into flues, 
heights of chimneys, the tov close neighbour- 
hood of other flues, causing what we call “ bor- 
rowed smoke,” the action of the sun’s rays 
causing @ disagreeable smell of soot in apart- 
ments, mitres with their various forms, traps, 
air-holes, and every other detail that can be 
He gives a list of 
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greatest enemy,” exclaims M. Joly. What with 
the burning of gas; the emanations from des 
fosses d’aisances, some 50,000 or 60,000 in 
number ; the fermentations from vegetable 
matters in markets, the gutters, the joints of 
the pavements; the hospitals with their fevers 
and other miseries; the barracks scarcely less 


117 works that he has consulted, so that we are 
not surprised that he has looked at it from every 
point of view distinguishable from another. 

A new feature in this edition is the space 
devoted to the heating of green-houses and 
“~winter-gardens, or the best mode of maintaining 
the equable temperature, or heat, required by 


some varieties of vegetable life. During by- 
gone centuries gardeners could only obtain 
increased heat for their plants from manure in 
a state of fermentation, owing to the absence of 
one indispensable element in the construction of 
green-houses,—glass. The present small cost 
of the production of this article has revolu- 
tionised the gardener’s trade. It was not till 
the end of the seventeenth century that forced 
culture was possible, and then it was only con- 
fined to the estates of the wealthy; but now, 
M. Joly rejoices, the most modest bourgeois can 
give himself the luxury of an artificial climate. 
But there are difficulties of construction in the 
way, owing to the different degrees of heat 
required by different plants, which can only be 
met by ‘dividing green-houses into compart- 
ments. Several systems of heating are ex- 
plained and illustrated, beginning with that of 
Robertson, published in London in 1798, and 
followed by that of the Chinese; that of Todd, 
auother English authority; the Marquis de 
Chabannes; and others. Heating by gas, as 
adopted in the green-houses of the city of Paris, 
is also described. 

M. Joly gives several designs for conserva- 
tories attached to houses. In two instances he 
places these glass-covered gardens on the roofs 
of the houses. To one he gives a modified Man- 
sard outline; to the other a curved form, 








pernicious; the two hundred thousand fires 
lighted in the sixty-eight thousand houses in 
Paris ; the manufactories and depdts of all kinds, 
it is clear that the Parisians should be alive to 
the importance of ventilation, if they wish to 
maintain the health of the vast population. The 
plague, the yellow fever, the cholera, and typhus 
are all enemies of man induced by bad conditions 
of the atmosphere under the influence of heat 
and damp; and the peste bovine among beasts 
must be assigned to the same cause; and the 
best treatment for them all is a proper ventila- 
tion. It is calculated that a hundred million 
spores or germs of different kinds are in the 
air which passes in the course of a day through 
our lungs. “ Qu’on juge de Vinfluence dun air 
impur sur la santé!” cries M. Joly, with real 
horror. The ventilation of hospitals comes first 
on his list, and here he details both the Parisian 
and American systems. Then we inspect in his 
company des tentes-baraques, or stationary ambu- 
lances, with their twin contrivances for summer 
and winter ventilation; barracks; schools; des 
créches; asylums for infants; private houses, 
chiefly English, however,or American ; concert- 
halls; saloons; des salles d’assemblée; amphi- 
theatres; prisons; ships ; kitchens; stables; 
theatres, in which every difficulty associated 
with the subject is associated under one roof, or 
in one establishment ; workshops; chambers in 


surmounted by an ornamental ridge. Both are | working-men’s houses; servants’ rooms; and, 
very pleasing in appearance. He suggests that / finally, ponder over all the known means of 
they could be used where the narrowness of a| making their occupation salubrious to their 


street, or its insufficient ventilation, would be a 


inmates. After all is said and seen, we must 


bar to the constraction of others in the more | agree with Boileau :— 


usual positions. If we could dismiss the ideas 
of damp, and weight, and difficulties from 
weather they convey, we shoald be disposed to 
admire them as enthusiastically as he could 
wish. 

A novelty in connexion with a work on heat- 
ing is a chapter devoted to ambulances. After 
condemning some of the modes of warming 
hospital-tents, the author describes the best and 
most rational way. Before laying down the 
planks of the tent, a trench of a gentle declivity 
should be dug along the centre of its whole 
length. At the low end of it, outside the tent, 
there should be made a square hole. In this 
hole should be placed a stove, whereof the 
chimney-pipe should proceed along the trench 
and pass out at a vertical chimney at the other 
end. When possible, this pipe should be cased 
in a double sheath, ga?ne, which, when once the 
little stove was lighted, would assist in the 


ventilation of the tent by openings placed in | amiss. 
The subterranean part of the stove- | —the highly-civilised future,—be lighter hearted 


the ground. 





“‘ La critique est asiée, et l'art est difficile.” 
As indicative of every phase of the subjects 
treated, we commend M. Joly’s labours as 
exceedingly useful. 





THE BRADFORD INDUSTRIAL 
PROCESSION AND THE ELGIN MARBLES. 


WE have often enough thought it not a little 
singular in these days of universal writing and 
reading that no profound and elaborated book, 
—not even a German one,—on “ What is civi- 
lisation to culminate in ?” bas been produced, 
A very tremendous question, indeed, if we but 
pause to think about it for a quiet moment or 
two. Where the philosophic thinker is perhaps 
compelled to stay his hand, there it may seem 
to many but too bold to venture. But for all 
this, a thought or two about it may not come 
First, then, will mankind, in the future, 





pipe should be surmounted by a grating, or by | and more joyous than those of the past or the 
stones or bricks with orifices at intervals for the | present; or will they be moe serious? Will 


issue of warm air into the different compart- 
ments of the tent. The stove should be pro- 
tected by a non-conducting envelop or covering, 
and sheltered from the rain. Thus all the 
service is rendered outside the tent; all the 


business, or “ amusement,” to adopt the mildest 
word, be the main thing in life? Will fine art 
be,—to come to details,—a prime necessity of 
mundane existence; or only, as it now is, akind 
of accident, here and there ? Will art come to 


heat from the stove and from the smoke is | be manufactured more perfectly than it now is, 


utilised ; the heat can be regulated; the tem- 
perature of the ground is at least equal to that 
of the ceiling, regular, wholesome, and exempt 
from humidity ; and the ventilation perfect. 

The warming of schools, colleges, shops, and 
‘warehouses follows that of the ambulances 
volantes, and then comes the modern difficulty of 
heating railway-carriages. Bat whether this is 
to be surmounted by the use of the steam lost 
‘by the locomotive, or of a thermosiphon to keep 
up a circulation of hot water under the feet of the 
passengers, or by a special chaudiére placed in 
the luggage-van, or by chaufferettes, as in 
Germany, in which is placed a combustible 
specially composed of materials to burn slowly, 
-or by stoves as in the United States, or by gas, 
‘is not yet satisfactorily settled. M. Joly hopes 
that as we have followed the Americans in the 
employment of the telegraph, we shall haste to 
imitate them in their attention to the comfort of 
the passengers whom they transport to great 
distances. Kitchen stoves, pots, and furnaces 
next appear upon the page. 

The section devoted to ventilation also con- 
‘tains several novelties. If we were only shown 
the impurities there are in the air, as we are 
sometimes shown the impurities and organisms 

in the water we drink, we should realise the trath 
of the English proverb,—* Our own breath is our 


| 
| 
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or will it of necessity come to be restricted to 
individuality of artistic expression ? and, not to 
swell the list, which might be done with so much 
ease, will such things as “ Processions” of any 
sort come to be regarded as beneath the dignity 
and seriousness of advanced and civilised human 
existence; or will they increase and multiply, and 
get to be more and more expressive and artistic ? 
The forces of the world at the present hour area 
good deal divided as to them: by some, and not 
a few, a procession of any sort, or on any occa- 
sion, is looked on as a thing of the past, as a 
kind of trifling away of time, and as a mere 
piece of old-fashioned foolishness; the sooner 
got rid of the better,—as a dead thing, and 
waiting only for burial! While by others, and 
not a few, a procession is ed as a thing 
needful. How ig all this? Somebody must be 
right. There is, indeed, more in this trifling 
array of energy, as it may appear to some than 
would at first sight seem possible, if only 
artistically. 

It must be borne in mind that man is by his 
very nature an executive artist, and will and 
must in some way or other express himself and 
his doings through material forms, more or less 
artistically. In the morning of his life to 


express himself he could and did but copy in some 
more or less enduring material the things and 


occurrences of his daily and hourly existence, 
and in this existence, such as it was, processions 
and shows, it may be added, formed not a little 
important items. Art was in truth realistic, not 
imaginative, and this perhaps constitutes in the 
main the essential difference between the old 
and the new in art. Artists and artist-workmen 
were content in the old days to copy the goings. 


on and the doi of every-day existence, pro. 
cessions inclu In these times, as all know, 
it is out of the imaginative faculty to look thus 


atthem. Art is thought to most naturally and 
truly and artistically spring from the imagi. 
nation. 

At Bradford, on the occasion of the opening of 
the new Town-hall, our North countrymen would 
seem to have gone to work in right good 
and in the spirit of their bygone forefathers, and 
with true Northern energy. A great place of 
public meeting was built, the new Bradford 
Townhall, and then, to make the very most of 
the occasion of the first opening of its doors, a 
huge procession was organised,—a procession of 
old-world thoughts, and of the very newest of 
materials. 

It is indeed curious and instructive to contrast 
the part of ancient fine art with the present, and 
to anticipate it may be the future. Contrast, for 
a moment, the decorative art and the illustrative 
art of old Greece with that of the modern Brad. 
ford. In the Parthenon, the national temple of 
Greece, we see the whole of it that was open to 
the illustrative sculptor given over to what in 
these days would be called almost pure delu- 
sions. The two pediments of the east and west 
fronts, filled with “ illustrations,”—to use a 
modern and, we hope, an intelligible phrase,—of 
mythological dreams,—of Neptune and Minerva. 
The magnificent series of metopes give represen- 
tations of a quarrel at a public feast; and the 








celebrated frieze a “ procession” from one spot 
to another, with no other excuse for it than the 
making the most of the bringing into the temple 
a veil, or hanging for a statue: indeed, so 
great was the importance attached to this pro- 
cession that all Greece seemed to flock to it, and 
it was commemorated in all-enduring marble, on 
the walls of the greatest and most finished 
structure of which the Grecian people could 
boast. Thanks to this, we may yet see what 
the procession was like, what the people were 
who formed it, and, indeed, the whole of the 
beautiful show may be realised to the modern 
sight-seer as plainly as the Bradford procession 
of trade-guilds, and rough and manufactured 
goods, and attempts at fine art. It is to be 
hoped that some illustrative detailed reoord, if 
only on paper, has been preserved of this Brad- 
ford industrial modern show. What would be 
thought of it if preserved like that of the Greek 
display in enduring marble? A iesson, and no 
slight one, to be got out of such old-world ways 
in modern times as the Bradford Industrial 
Show is in the fact,—a somewhat strange one, 








perhaps,—of the persistency with which common 
human nature sticks to its old ways. Proces- 
sions, in spite of so much that can be said against 
them, still march on, and not only are those to 
be found in any numbers to form them, and take 
part in them, but spectators, as in old Greece, in 
any number, and of all possible grades, and 
phases of education and age, are to be found. 
These do not come to see the trifling show by 
any kind of compulsion, but they flock in crowds 
willingly to see and to admire, and not a few of 
the higher sort to pay heavily for a good and 
secure place from which to gaze. What an art- 
lesson is here. Does it evidence an advanced 
Civilisation or not? Is it a good sign for art in 
the future or not? Important and vital ques- 
tions these, and perhaps a little hard to answer. 
We cannot please all, and cannot have every- 
thing. A sacrifice always seems necessary, and 
to get at one sovereign good, a something or other 
must be given up, and abandoned, greater or 
less. It is wonderful to think of what the old 
world did with its amusements, and “shows,” 
and trifles, and theatricalities. It was not 
content to see them, and then to let them pass 
away. It memorialised them, and perpetuated 
them in almost everlasting material forms. It 
was not the Greek alone, either, in the world’s 
history, who did all this. The Assyrian and the 
Persian, the Egyptian and the Hindoo, and not 
a few others of the old world’s habitants, were 
alike smitten with this world mania for pomp, 
and processions, and glittering show ! 

The main outlines and some details of this 
great Bradford show of industrial art have 
been already described in our pages, so that 
it will be needless to particularise, but to 
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make real and good use of it. Artistically, 
it should be compared with the old-world 
displays of the like kind as the Greek or 
Egyptian or Assyrian. It is true that these 
were not, in the modern sense of the word, 
industrial shows or processions of men with 
goods, raw and manufactured, passing along the 
streets of the antique cities for the mere pur- 
pose of displaying them ; but in substance they 
were, after all, pretty much the same. In the 
old Egyptian work, much of which may be seen 
here and there in the British museum, were long 
lines of men and things, trophies of war, all 
sorts of objects taken from the conquered cities, 
and from the camps of the enemy. In the glass 
cases in the museum may be seen the very 
objects themselves of fine art and painstakin 
industry—a wonderfal sight if duly reflocted 
on; and the good people of the great and pro- 
sperous Yorkshire town might well, some of 
them, come to London for a day to look at what 
the now so long dead men did in their day, and 
then contrast their doings with their own. No 
steam engines then, or telegraphs, or wonderful 
systems of mechanism, which the workman has 
but to set going, and which then may be left 
safely to do all the rest of the work by itself. 
The same materials, but how differently mani- 
pulated! No schools of design then, nor “ art 
principles,” but how well the antique workman 
understood his work, and how skilfully he did 
it! What a lesson to the Bradford men! 

Let us think but for a moment how far from 
the present all these old-world ways are. It has 
een thought wonderful, as indeed it is, to see 
into the daily life and the “ life furniture” of a 
St. Edmondsbury monk “ seven whole centuries 
ago;’ but here, in these strange things and 
ways, even now visible to us, we actually see 
into the life and ways and real furniture of 
4,000 years back, iato a state of things at which 
we can only look poetically, as in an antique 
dream. Four thousand years of progress and 
advanced knowledge, and inventive mechanical 
science have passed away, and “barbarism” 
has, we are told on all hands, given way to 
“civilisation.” Then, may we not ask, how is 
it that we must need go back, as it were, and 
follow the procession stretching from so far to 
mow? Processions have, be it remembered, 
never ceased, in some form or other, to be. 
Bat then there is this difference between the 
antique show and the Bradford show of the 
other day: the old show was an artistic one in 
every sense; the modern one lacked in no small 
measure, if not wholly, the true artistic 
element. Civilisation has a good deal to learn 
yet, may be, from the barbaric past; Bradford 
has a good deal to pick up; but, to our minds, 
ait was a good and healthy sign what she did the 
other day, or tried todo. It is a true instinct 
in human nature to thus express itself in 
material forms, and even to march along by the 
eide of them, and to look at them, and at those 
who do the work. But the modern Bradford 
men have a good way to go before they over- 
take the pomp and fine art of the old Assyrian, 
and Egyptian, and Greek “ processions.” 








LANDSEER. 


Tax body of Edwin Landseer, the greatest 
‘animal painter the world has yet known (not- 
withstanding the power of Rubens within certain 
ranges of the art) was deposited in the south 
aisle of the chancel crypt of St. Paul’s Cathedral 
on Saturday last, a very large number of his 
friends and the public attending to show honour 
to his memory. With very few exceptions, the 
whole of the 1,400 or 1,500 persons present 
wore black in some shape or other. Around 
where Landseer lies are buried Sir Christopher 
Wren, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Sir Thomas Law. 
wence, Opie, Jas. Barry, Mylne, the engineer, 
Fuaseli, J. M. W. Tarner, and some other artists. 
In our volume for 1852* will be found a view, 
and particulars of this part of the crypt, which 
we then termed Artist’s Corner, as contrasting 
with Poet’s Corner, of Westminster Abbey, and 
which term still seems to us more appropriate 
than Painter's Corner, made use of in various 
«juarters on the present occasion. Landseer has 
been fortunate in having always had attached 
friends, The late Mr. Jacob Bell for many 
years forwarded his interesta in a remarkable 
manner, and since the death of Mr. Bell another 
gentleman has devoted himself to his service 
in an equally constant manner. The amount of 





* Vol. x., pp. 690 and 691. 








money received by Landseer for his copyrights 
must have been very large. We remember an 
instance in proof. The picture representing the 
apocryphal visit of the Duke of Wellington and 
his daughter-in-law, the Marchioness of Douro, 
to the field of Waterloo, was painted in reply to 
a commission to the extent of 7001. from Mr. 
Vernon, and that sum was, we believe, received 
by the artist for the painting. For the right of 
engraving this same picture, Mr. Graves, as he 
once told us, paid Landseer 3,0001. The same 
sum,—3,000l.—was paid for the copyright of 
“Peace and War.” A complete collection of 
the engraved works of Landseer, now made for 
the first time, is set forth in Mr. Graves’s 
Galleries, in Pall-mall. They are 305 in 
number. We understand that the value of the 
property left by the artist is estimated to amount 
to 200,0001. 








NEW YORK HARBOUR. 


WRITING upon this subject, our consul at New 
York states that the harbour there, in point of 
capaciousness and shelter, as well as of the 
beauty of the surrounding shores, is not sur- 
passed by any in the world. The main entrance 
at the Narrows is not more than a quarter of a 
mile in width. At the mouth of the outer bay, 
near Sandy Hook, distant eighteen miles from 
the city, is the bar, on which the depth at low 
water is about 23 ft. Operations on an extensive 
scale are being carried on at the Hell-gate 
entrance to the port for deepening the passage 
into it from Long Island Sound. The rock 
forming the bed of the stream is being under- 
mined by a system of excavations, which will 
not be completed before the lapse of eighteen 
months, when this rock will be blasted and 
removed. The bad condition of the public piers 
and wharfs of New York, and the absence of 
dock warehouses, are serious drawbacks to the 
landing and shipping of cargoes, subjecting goods 
to injury from exposure to the weather and the 
chances of theft or fire. But a commencement 
to remedy this state of things has been made 
by the construction of a system of quays, to be 
extended along the whole water front of the 
city, on the East as well as North river. The 
cost involved in this work will necessarily be 
very heavy, and several years must elapse before 
the system is completed; but it is anticipated 
that it will provide all the accommodation for 
shipping and commerce in this respect which 
could be desired. 











THE LATE MR. JOHN CUNNINGHAM, 
ARCHITECT. 

Mar. Jonn CunNINGHAM, whose death at his 
residence in Edinburgh, on the 2nd inst., is an. 
nounced, was a man of considerable ability, and 
erected several important buildings in Liverpool 








at a time when architects were less plentiful 
than they are now. Mr. Canningham was born 
in 1799, at Leitholm, Berwickshire, and served 
his apprenticeship with his father, who was a 
builder there. He afterwards removed to Edio- 
burgh, where he studied and practised as an 
architectural draughtsman during ten years. In 
1833 he married and went to New York, intend. 
ing to settle there; but the climate did not 
agree with him, and he returned to Liverpool in 
1834, where he got into extensive practice as an 
architect, and remained till last summer, when 
he retired and went to reside in Scotland, where 
some members of his family and a number of 
his friends were resident. His works in Liver- 
pool and in the neighbourhood are numerous 
and important. Among others, the Sailors’ 
Home, the Commercial Bank, the Union 
Bank, and the Orphans’ Asylam may be 
mentioned as being carefully studied speci- 
mens of the various styles in which they 
are designed. The building which obtained for 
him the most reputation is the Philharmonic 
Hall in that town, the music-room in which, 
135 ft. by 100 ft., was for some time the largest 
there, and has received high praisefrom musicians. 
We are not prepared to record it as a perfect 
concert-room. It is remarkably free from echo ; 
but, on the other hand, it is not a resonant room, 
owing to the extensive use of plaster, and the 
great amount of upholstery, which rather damps 
the sound than assists it. It was undoubtedly 
the best room of the time it was built, but there 
are new experiences since in these matters, 
and Mr. Cunningham’s hall must not be 
finally ranked as the ne plus ultra in music- 





rooms. In one respect, in regard to accommo-‘ 





dation for the audience in the way of cloak. 
rooms and entrance and exit, it is a remarkably 
well-planned establishment. The architect himself 
had agood opinion of it. An acquaintance of the 
writer was complimenting him one day about it, 
and Cunningham interrupted him by saying, 
“Well, the fact is that for a concert-hall, it is 
joost perfect !” 

The success of this building led to the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Cunningham as consulting architect 
along with Mr. Campbell Douglas in the new 
Assembly Hall now being erected there. 

Mr. Cunningham was also architect of many 
churches, mansion-houses, and public buildings 
throughout Lancashire, including Ripley Hos- 
pital, near Lancaster, and Upton Church, near 
one am and was engineer for several water- 
works. 








HUMILITY AND USEFULNESS. 


Ar the Mansfield Town-hall, on Tuesday last, 
the Duke of St. Albans, on the occasion of pre- 
senting prizes to the successful students of the 
night art-class, read a communication from Mr. 
Raskin, a portion of which we print :— 

“TI fear that the tendency of modern thought 
is to reject the idea of that essential difference 
in rank between one intellect and another, of 
which increasing reverence is the wise acknow- 
ledgment. You may, at least in early years, 
test accurately your power of doing anything in 
the least rightly, by your increasing conviction 
that you never will be able to do it as well as it 
has been done by others. That is a lesson, I 
repeat, which differs much, I fear, from the one 
you are commonly taught. The vulgar and 
incomparably false saying of Macaulay’s, that 
the intellectual giants of one age become the 
intellectual pigmies of the next, has been the 
text of too many sermons lately preached to 
you. You think you are going to do better 
things,—each of you,—than Titan and Phidias ; 
write better than Virgil ; think more wisely than 
Solomon. My good young people, this is the 
foolishest, quite pre-eminently,—perhaps almost 
the harmfallest,—notion that could possibly be 
put into your empty little eggshells of heads. 
There is not one in a million of you who can ever 
be great in anything. To be greater than the 
greatest that have been is permitted, perhaps, to 
no man in Europe in the course of two or three 
centuries. But because you cannot be Handel and 
Mozart, isitany reason why you should not learn 
tosing ‘God Save the Queen’ properly, when you 
have a mind to? Because a girl cannot be 
prima donna in the Italian Opera, is it any 
reason that she should not learn to play a jig 
for her brothers and sisters in good time, or a 
soft little tune for her tired mother, or that she 
should not sing to please herself, among the 
dew, on a May morning? Believe me, joy, 
humility, and usefulness, always go together; 
as insolence with misery, and these both with 
destructiveness. You may learn with proud 
teachers how to throw down the Vendédme 
Column, and burn the Louvre, but never how to 
lay so much as one touch of safe colour, or one 
layer of steady stone; and if, indeed, there be 
among you a youth of true genius, be assured 
that he will distinguish himself first, not by 
petulance or by disdain, but by discerning firmly 
what to admire, and whom to obey. It will, I 
hope, be the result of the interest lately 
awakened in art through our provinces, to enable 
each town of importance to obtain, in perma- 
nent possession, a few,—and it is desirable there 
should be no more than a few,—examples of 
consummate and masterful art, an engraving or 
two by Diirer, a single portrait by Reynolds, a 
fifteenth-century Florentine drawing, a thir- 
teenth-century French piece of painted glass, 
and the like; and that, in every town occupied 
in a given manufacture, examples of unques- 
tionable excellence in that manufacture should 
be made easily accessible in its civic museum. 
[ must ask you, however, to observe very care- 
fally that I use the word manufacture in its 
literal and proper sense. It means the making 
of them bythe hand. It does not mean the making 
of them by machinery. And, while I plead 
with you for a true humility in rivalship with 
the works of others, I plead with you also for 
a just pride in what you really can honestly do 
yourself. You most neither think your work 
the best ever done by man, nor, on the other 
hand, think that the tongs and pecker can do 
better, and that, althongh you are wiser than 
Solomon, all this wisdom of yours can be out- 
shone by a shovelfal of coke. Let me take, for 
instance, the manufacture of lace, for which, I 
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believe, your neighbouring town of Nottingham 
enjoys renown. There is still some distinction 
between machine-made and hand-made lace. I 
will suppose that distinction so far done away 
with,—that a pattern once invented, you can 
spin lace as fast as you now do thread. Every- 
body then might wear, not only lace collars, but 
lace gowns. Do you think they would be more 
comfortable in them than they are now in plain 





stuff; or that, when everybody could wear them, 
anybody would be proud of wearing them? A 
spider may, perhaps, be rationally proud of his 
own cobweb, even though all the fields in the 
morning are covered with the like, for he made 
it himself; but suppose a machine spun it for 
him? Suppose all the gossamer were Notting- 
ham-made, would a sensible spider be either 
prouder or happier, think you? A sensible 
spider! You cannot, perhaps, imagine such a 
creature. Yet, surely, a spider is clever enough 
for his own ends? You think him an insensible 
spider, only because he cannot understand 
yours, and is apt to impede yours. Well, be 
assured of this, sense in human creatures is 
shown also, not by cleverness in promoting their 
own ends and interests, but by quickness in 
understanding other people’s ends and interests, 
and by putting our own work and keeping our 
own wishes in harmony with theirs.” 

Mr. Henry Cole made an excellent practical 
address, urging Mansfield to bestir itself. 








THE TURNERS’ COMPANY’S PRIZES. 
Tue Lord Mayor presided in the Egyptian 


for these prizes, and succeeded in inducing two 


or three of the turners to send in specimens of 
their artistic workmanship. Professor Tennant 
informed them that Whitby had carried off the 
prize against all the turners of hard material in 
England, and had also obtained the first honorary 
certificate. The following extract from Pro- 
fessor Tennant’s letter shows the reasons which 
governed the judges in making their award :— 
“1st. To E. H. Greenbury, the silver medal and 
freedom of the company for an ornament in jet, 
which combines beauty of original design with 
excellence of workmanship and skill in the 
manipulation of a difficult material; also the 
honorary certificate to J. G. Short for an ink. 
stand in jet, which is very meritorious, both in 
design and workmanship.” 








INAUGURATION OF THE JEWISH 
CEMETERY AT WILLESDEN. 


On a pleasant site at Willesden-lane, and 
plentifully planted with evergreens, the United 
Synagogue of Metropolitan Jews have formed a 
cemetery, which they have inaugurated. 

The whole of the ground has not been 
enclosed, but five acres are surrounded by a wall, 
in which there are suitable but not very ornate 
gates. Outside the wall is a cottage for the 
guardian of the ground, which separates the 
access to the cemetery. At some little distance 
within the gates are three buildings, a central 
one, intended for the reception of the coffin, with 
the mourners, during the recital of the prelimi- 
nary prayers, being, in fact, what in other com- 





Hall of the Mansion House, at the fourth annual | 
distribution of these prizes. Their origin was | 
explained by Professor Tennant, the Master of | 
the Company, and the general results of the | 
present competition for excellence of turning in | 
ivory and stone by Mr. Thomas Forshaw and Dr. 
William Pole, two of the judges in either depart- 
ment. The Lord Mayor, before presenting the 
chief prizes, congratulated the Company upon 
the success which had attended its efforts to 
promote technical education in the trade with 
which it was more immediately connected, and 
referred to similar inducements held out by 
other City Guilds, mentioning in particular the 
Coachmakers’ and Paperstainers’ Companies. 
He thought, however, more was to be accom. 
plished in the matter of technical education by 
the united action of all the guilds than by indi- 
vidual efforts, and hoped at the forthcoming 
aggregate meeting on the subject to be held in 
that hall, the Turners’ Company would bring 
their experience to bear upon the proposed com- 
bination. 

The prizes were then distributed, the re- 
cipients being as follow. The money prizes 
were given by the Baroness Burdett Coutts, 

Mr. William Davis, 22, Hughes-road, Anerley, 
first prize for ivory-work. A silver medal and 
the freedom of the Company and the City. 

Mr. R. W. Cotton, 202, Commercial-road, 
Peckham,—Second prize, for turning two flower. 
stands. A bronze medal and 51. 

Mr. Greenbury, Haggersgate, Whitby,—First 
prize for stonework. Silver medal and freedom 
of the Company and City. 

Mr. W. Atkins, Poltesco, Cornwall,—Second 
prize. Bronze medal and 5l. 

Mr. Stone, for merit, 51. 

Mr. Jonathan Gibbon, Whitby, for merit, 51. 

An apprentice, named Stevens, not yet six- 
teen years of age, took a certificate for turning 
three bowls, connected, from one piece of stone. 

Robert Lewis Packer, 5, Park-road, Camber- 
well, received 51. for a “‘ photo-octant,” intended 
to show a picture on each side, and arranged to 
turn on a pivot. 

At the conclusion of the distribution Mr. John 
Jones moved a vote of thanks to the judges, 
Mr. Joseph Hall, of Derby; Dr. W. Pole, F.R.S., 
of Westminster; Professor Tennant, Mr. John 
Jaques, Mr. T. Forshaw, Mr. B, Windser, and 
Mr. H. Weeks, R.A. 

Mr. Mark Fothergill seconded the motion, 
which was carried unanimously, and acknow- 
ledged by Mr. Windser. 

Having on more than one occasion specially 


munions is designated a chapel, but which, 
perhaps, we may call an oratory. It has broad 
windows. On the left side of this structure is a 
building for the Cohanim, who are not permitted 
to enter in close proximity to a grave. This is 
a single room. Opposite it is a third building, 
consisting internally of two portions, a “tahara” 
room, or room for the performance of the rites 
of ablution of the dead, and a lavatory, with 
necessary retiring-rooms. 

The central building is 40 ft. high and 25 ft. 
in breadth (internal measurement). There is a 
porch at each end. There are dormer and other 
windows. At the end fronting the ground the 
finial is surmounted by the ornament known as 
the shield of David (interlaced triangles). At 
the opposite end is a sort of turret, which is 
really a chimney-stack, thus hidden by the 
architectural ornament. The house is well 
lighted, and it has doors at bothends. The two 
side buildings are roofed with green and purple 
slates and red tile crestings. The three build- 
ings are in the Gothic style of the Geometric 
period. The materials are Kentish rag, with 
Bath stone dressings, and the shafts of the 
porch columns are of Mansfield stone. The 
ceiling or inner roof of the main hall is of deal, 
stained the colour of oak. The windows are not 
yet fitted in. They are to be composed of tinted 
cathedral glass, set in narrow lead frames. 

The works have all been carried out from the 
designs and under the superintendence of Mr. 
N. S. Joseph, of London, the architect of the 
building committee of the United Synagogue. 
Messrs. Newman & Mann are the contractors. 








PRACTICAL MATTERS DISCUSSED AT 
THE SOCIAL SCIENCE CONGRESS. 


We have already reported some of the state- 
ments and addresses delivered in Norwich. 
The field is so large, the number of papers read 
so considerable, that no useful general report is 
possible. We confine ourselves to a few of the 
subjects likely to interest the largest number of 
our readers.* 

Hindrances to Sanitary Work. 

Mr. Lewis Angell, C.E., President of the 
Association of Municipal and Sanitary Engineers 
and Surveyors, read a paper, in which he 
reviewed some of the chief causes which hindered 
sanitary work, and offered a few suggestions 
for efficient local administration. The greatest 
difficulty was a want of appreciation of sanitary 
principles by the public at large. He said that 





noticed in our journal the works of the Whitby 
Jet Turners, we are glad to see that they have 
shown their ability and taste on this occasion. 
At Whitby the following gentlemen, Messrs. 
Chas. Bagnall, J.P. (Sneaton Castle), John 
Corner, Chas. Noel, Armfield (diocesan surveyor), 
J. M. Bottomley (architect), and Messrs. Read. 


the object of future legislation should be to 
promote greater simplicity, completeness, and 
certainty in the operation of sanitary laws, and 
to secure greater efficiency in their adminis. 
tration, by affording protection to local officers. 


* Dr. C. W. Ryalls may be congratulated on the 
success of the first Congress under his management ; and 








man, Lockey, Horne, & Gaskin, formed them. 
selves into a committee to urge the competing 


Mr. James Robinson, assistant secretary, deserves thanks 
for his unflagging devotion to the business of the week. 











Concurrently with the above, we required the 
moral influence of a higher tone of intelligence 
in the constitution of local authorities, and a 
better appreciation of sanitary principles by the 
public, without which, as the Royal Commis. 
sioners said, no legislation in this class could 
be applied with success. There were indica- 
tions that the elements of natural science 
would before long form part of the curriculum 
of school education, and especially should the 
principles of sanitary science be taught from 
the lowest grade Board school to the College, 
because it affected alike the welfare of the 
prince and the peasant. It was not to the 
local authority or the Government that we must 
look for reform. Reform seldom arose from 
within ; it was by the power of public opinion, 
guided by such information as Social Science 
Associations afforded, that we hoped for sanitary 
progress. The efforts of boards of health, 
medical officers, and sanitary engineers, however 
well directed, would fall short of their mark 
unless there were also an intelligent apprecia- 
— of sanitary principles by the public at 
rge. 

Dr. Carpenter read a paper which stated that 
the design of the Public Health Act of 1872, 
was to stamp out preventible disease before it 
could spread amongst the people. This design 
could not be carried into effect from the inability 
of the health officers to get information of the 
appearance of certain diseases immediately they 
presented themselves. The present machinery 
did not work with certainty to the end. The 
design could only be accomplished with certainty 
by its being incumbent upon medical men to 
give the requisite information. This entailed 
the necessity of making all the district medical 
officers under the Local Government Board to a 
certain extent medical officers of health by 
which the unit of disease, whilst remaining @ 
unit, would be with greater certainty reached. 
It was the opinion of leading statesmen that the 
health of the country was not to be secured by 
grand drainage operations, but by a close super- 
vision of every dwelling, and that the individual 
house was the unit of sanitary work. Unless 
the importance of this point was fully considered, 
the best means of administering sanitary law 
would not be reached. The nnion medica? 
officer, said Dr. Carpenter, became of necessity 
a health officer. But would the area supervised 
by him be a convenient area? It would be at 
once shown that it would not. To appoint the 
union medical officer as the officer of health 
would entail many evils, and not produce much 
good. The rich as well as the poor would re. 
quire protection, and that could not be afforded 
by the Poor-law medical officers in populous 
places where epidemics were likely to prove mos 
fatal; and as union medical officers were gene- 
rally the youngest men in the profession, or new 
comers into a district, they were not generally 
the men who should guide their medical brethrer 
in resisting the attacks of a hidden enemy. 
Every medical officer of health ought, however, 
to have practical acquaintance with the union 
medical officers’ work. As the district was nod 
a convenient area, the union would be more so, 
but even the union would not be so advantageous 
as the county. The writer insisted upon the 
necessity of the health officer personally inspect- 
ing every place in which disease appeared im- 
mediately he had notice of the same, and of 
making a general inspection of his district at 
least twice in the year, and reporting fully after 
each visitation. 

Mr. G. W. Hastings (who on another occasion 
made an excellent presidential address) entirely 
agreed with Dr. Carpenter that no area less in 
size than the county would secure the object it 
was the purpose of the Public Health Act to 
serve. Mr. Angell, with whom he also concurred, 
ne of the necessity that those charged with 
the administration of the Public Health Act 
should be persons of some intelligence and of 
some Standing and knowledge. Mr. Angell also 
deprecated what may be termed the supremacy 
of the vestry. It was all very well to say that 
gentlemen of intelligence and position ought to 
come forward and serve upon the Sanitary 
Board, but the real answer to that suggestion 
was that if they wanted them to do so they 
must make the Sanitary Board such that gentle. 
men of position and intelligence would like to 
serve upon it. With small sanitary areas, there 
would be small sanitary governing bodies, and 
we could only expect to have men of the vestry 
class appointed upon the Board. Mr. Hastings 
then strongly complained of the action of the 
Government and Mr. Stansfeld in making the 
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Board of Guardians the Sanitary Authority 
instead of a committee of magistrates, with the 
county for the area. But after making Boards 
of Guardians the Sanitary Authority, Mr. Stans. 
feld appointed a number of inspectors, mostly 
young barristers, who had never studied sani- 
tary science, to go to those Boards and urge 
them to combine together for the purpose of 
having a joint medical officer of health. If 
Mr. Stansfeld was anxious that the Boards 
should join in this way, why did he not make it 
incumbent upon them to do so ? 

Mr. Windham Portal hoped the meeting would 
not press the question further than that areas 
for counties should be optional. The work of the 
present union districts had not been found to be 
unfruitful of results, and that at a reasonable 
cost. The object of sanitary measures was to 
stamp out disease, wherever it was found, in the 
shortest possible way; and he contended that 
this could better be done by local officers, who 
were constantly passing through their district, 
than by a county officer who only received 
reports. He spoke, too, of the cost of appointing 
proper medical officers of health. 

Mr. Godwin said that the only argument 
that had been used against proper organisa- 
tion was the question of expense. A county 
was frightened at the idea of spending 
money on sanitary matters. That was unfor- 
tunately the root of the evil. Unless the county 


taken from the vestries and guardians, nothing 
could be done. Those officers were thoroughly 
afraid of their masters, while many of them 
were not properly qualified for the post. 


the sewage far away, and the result was that the 
first two or three miles became practically a 
foul and reeking sewer. This contamination 
increased, and the river became a nuisance to 
the boundaries of the city and to Thorpe. An 
injunction was obtained from the Court of 
Chancery by the inhabitants of Thorpe, to stop 
the discharge of the sewage. The Town Council 





ely t | the leaks in the sewers. 
organisation was arranged, and the election of | 
officers of health and inspectors of nuisances | 





sought the advice of Mr. Bazalgette, who drew 
up a scheme for the removal of the sewage, 
which comprised (1) the formation of two 
ranges of sewers; (2) a reservoir to receive it; 


| (3) @ pumping-station adjoining; and (4) the 


hiring of 1,100 acres of land two or three miles 
from the city, up to which the sewage liquid was 
te be forced for the purpose of irrigation. The 
cost was estimated at 80,0001. Much opposition 
was raised to the scheme on account of the 
expense. But an Act was obtained, land hired 
at 31. 5s. an acre, and the works commenced ; 
but as difficulties arose with the contractor, the 
Council carried on the works themselves under 
the superintendence of Mr. Morant, in whose 
hands, in spite of great and unforeseen difficul- 
ties, the sewers progressed, and by the end of 
1871 seemed to be completed. For some weeks 
the sewage was pumped on to the land, but it 
was soon found that instead of two-and-a-half 
million gallons a day, as estimated, double that | 
quantity had to be dealt with in consequence of 
After some partial | 
stoppage of the leaks, Messrs. Hawksley 
advised iron tubing and wooden struts to 
strengthen the weak portion of the sewers. 
But in spite of this, the leakage had continued, 


| while at one time the channel threatened to 
They | become almost choked by silt and solid material. 


| pipes for conducting the water from the mains 
to the house should be of lead or block tin—the 


former, if not injuriously affected by the quality 
of the water supplied to the district. In some 
cases thickly-enamelled wrought-iron pipes 


might be used, especially if laid in terra-cotta 
protecting casings. A series of such regulations 
would tend to remove all the difficulties attend- 
ing a constant supply, and greatly improve the 
sanitary status of the population of many towns 
at present but imperfectly supplied with water. 
The description of pipes recommended would 
not be permeable, if passing through bad soil. 
In the discussion which followed, Mr. Godwin 
urged the necessity of keeping the waste-pipe 
out of the drain, and spoke of the necessity for 
simplifying the regulations, so that the constant 
supply might be universally adopted. Dr. Car. 
penter said that by no possiblechance should there 
be the reverse action by which foul matters or 
foul air could be drawn into the pipe in the upper 
part of the works. Mr. Jobson, of Derby, said 
that the waste of water was often the excuse 
for the intermittent supply ; but what had been 
done in Norwich, where the supply per head 
had been reduced from forty-four to twenty 
gallons a day, showed that this waste could be 
prevented. Mr. J. G. J. Bateman added that 
Norwich had a constant water supply, free 
from injurious exhalations, and as pure as that 
supplied to any town in the kingdom. A 
Member said that an intermittent supply must 
be objectionable, as gases were thus admitted 
into the pipes. Dr. Hardwicke mentioned an 
instance in which gas escaping from its pipes 
had entered the water-pipes laid side by side 
with them. Drainage would also be a drawback 











were “ heaveu-born sanitarians.” From the state | In consequence of all this delay and difficulty, 
of Norwich, he deduced the necessity there was|the expenditure had run up to 113,0001. Al. | flash the drains. It would also be desirable to 
even there for the independence of the medical | though three millions of gallons of sewage-| have one quality of water brought into towns 
officer of the local body. He had, with some | liquid had been for some weeks daily pumped on | for flushing and another quality for drinking. 


local assistance, taken the opportunity of walk- 
ing through various parts of the city, and found 
places where health was perfectly impossible, 
while decency and morality were entirely out of 
the question. Although Norwich people might 
be delighted inobserving that the death-rate there 
was not higher than elsewhere, yet it should be 
remembered that these figures were deduced 
from the whole of the city, while there were 
parts of it where the death-rate must be much 
higher than in others. Some places he had 
visited would be decimated if an epidemic broke 
out, because they were already prepared for it. 

Mr. Baldwin Latham, C.E., of London, speaking 
upon the question from the sanitary engineer’s 
point of view, said that if sanitary science was 
to receive its full development, those who carried 
out the law should be protected. As to the 
areas for sanitary districts, he thought regard 
should be had to the work necessary to be car. 
ried out in them. They must look not only to 
the natural drainage area with regard to the 
disposition of sewage, but also to the procuring 
of that pure water supply which was absolutely 
necessary in every district, if life and health 
were to be maintained. What was also required 
was to make the public health laws compulsory 
instead of permissive. No doubt the question 
of £. 8, d. was also a hindrance to sanitary pro- 
gress. In a municipal election there was sure 
to be opposition. There was the dirty party and 
the clean party. The dirty party went to the 
ratepayers seeking their suffrages with the 
avowal that they did not intend to tax them. 
To remedy this state of things, it must be 
shown that sanitary measures were in the end 
economical. But in many districts where sani- 
tary works had been carried out, those works 
had not been judicially executed, because those 
appointed to carry them out had been incom- 
petent for the work. A man wanted political 
influence rather than a character as a sanitarian, 
to secure him a berth under a municipal autho- 
rity. This state of things would exist so long 
as we had the present imperfect system of ad- 
ministering our sanitary laws. The only hope 
of remedying this was by imparting to all, rich 
and poor, a knowledge of sanitary laws. 


The Norwich Sewerage Works. 


Dr. Eade read a paper on the historv of the 
Norwich Sewerage Works, with a brief notice of 
the health of the city. He said that before 
1865, from which year the history of the works 
dated, attention had been called to the increasing 
foulness of the river, in consequence of the dis- 
eharge into it of the sewage of some 3,000 
water - closets, besides refuse from manufac- 
tories and dye-works. The scour of the river 





was very small, and totally inadequate to carry 


to the land, yet twice as much more still passed | 
into the river at Trowse. The problem of | 
sewage-farming they had no proper opportunity 
of testing with the various questions of the 
proper quantity of land in proportion to popula- 
tion, of the best method of applying sewage, of 
surface irrigation versus downward intermittent 
filtration, &c. About 123 acres had been pre- 
pared by channelling for surface flooding, and 
by the help of these the sewage-liquid had been 
satisfactorily applied with remarkable advan- 
tage to the growing crops. No ill results had 
been observed from the use of the sewage-grown 
grass or in any way as a result of sewage- 
farming. As to the health of the city, taking 
the city mortality as a whole, the returns of the 
Registrar-General showed that for 1872 this was 
at the rate of 26°3 per thousand living, against 
an average of 243 for twenty large cities and 
towns of England, whilst for the past five years 
the average death-rate had been 25°2. As to 
zymotic diseases, for the past three years the 
average percentage of deaths to total deaths had 
from this cause been 24:9, while from typhoid 
fever the average number of deaths for the 
past three years had been 55, and for 1872 
only the same number, whilst Wolverhampton, 
Leicester, and Nottingham averaged 71 each. 
In 1870 and 1871, Norwich suffered much fron 
scarlet fever, and in 1871 and 1872 from small- 
pox; but no special local or other features were 
then observable, nor did the foul river appear to 
be responsible for their outbreak or continuance. 


Constant Water Supply. 


On this subject Mr. Baldwin Latham, C.E., 
who contributed during the week the results of 
much valuable experience, read a paper. The 
author pointed out that for the distribution of 
any water supply, if the sanitary well-being of 
the district is to be observed, the following 
things must be insisted upon :—Ilst. Water toa 
water-closet should only be supplied through 
the intervention of a regulating cistern, the 
outlet pipe to the closet being large enougk to 
give a good flush. 2nd. No overflow from any 
cistern should communicate directly with any 
drain or sewer, but such overflow should only 
act as a warning-pipe. 3rd. Every bib-cock or 
stop-cock should be of the screw variety, and 
all cocks, whether ball.cocks, bib-cocks, or stop- 
cocks, should be fitted with loose valves, 
arranged so that when they were relieved from 
the pressure of the lever or screw, the internal 
pressure of water would raise the valve, and the 
flow of water would take place. But should the 
water from any accidental or other cause, 
become intermittent, the loose valve would 
prevent the entrance of a back current (often 
of foul air) into the pipes. 4th. The service- 








unless there was a water supply sufficient to 


Mr. Latham, in reply, thought a continual drip- 
ping of water through house-drains with their 
present construction was useless. Some of the 
best sewers in London were badly constructed ; 
they were of all sizes and all calibres, and no 
system of flashing can keep them in order, and 
free of fcecal matter. Water if applied to 
drains, should go with a complete rush, that 
would carry away all matter. A continual drip- 
ping, while being a waste of water, would not 
effect this. Escaped gas contained in the earth 
could only enter water-pipes when the water 
supply was intermittent. There was no town 
that had such an experience in this matter as 
Norwich, and he congratulated the company 
and Mr. Ayris upon the efficient measures they 
had adopted for preventing the waste of water. 
When the water supply was forty-four gallons 
a day per head it was intermittent; but by the 
Norwich Company adopting such fittings as he 
proposed, the waste was prevented, and the 
people had a constant supply. 


The Labour Movement. 


Mr.T. Brassey, M.P., in thecourseof his address, 
as president of the “ Economy and Trade” de- 
partment, said, amid the many difficulties of the 
present time, the English employers may per- 
haps take comfort by looking abroad, where they 
will generally find that the same problems with 
which they have to deal are presenting them- 
selves, and often in astill more aggravated form. 
Passing from shipbuilding to engineering, I have 
ascertained that in an establishment on the 
largest scale, the most liberal application of 
capital, the most ingenious machinery, and 
skilfal administration had failed to compensate 
for the great advance in the rate of wages. In 
modern marine engines the cost of materials and 
labour is about equal. An engine which might 
have been built in 1871 at 401. per horse-power 
would have cost in 1872 461. In the present 
year the price has advanced from 55l. to 60!. 
per horse-power. It is sometimes difficult to 
overcome a feeling of depression as to the future 
of our mechanical industry. But, when we look 
at the progress made in the past, there is no 
ground for discouragement. The value of our 
exports of steam-evgines in 1866 was 1,760,0001. ; 
in 1872, 2,995,0001. The value of our exports of 
machinery of other sorts was, in 1866, 2,998,0001. ; 
in 1872, 5,606,0001. The past has been pro- 
sperous; the future mainly depends upon the 
conduct of our artizans. In England we are 
happily doing away with the great evil of 
employing young children in our factories. All 
the chambers of commerce in Belgium unite in 
deploring the increasing moral and physica! 
degeneracy of the working classes, which they 
attribute to the premature employment of chil- 
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dren. In the English factories a larger number 
of women are employed than in factories abroad, 
and the association of employers, though differ- 
ing on almost every other subject from Messrs. 
Bridges and Holmes, suggest that women should 
be excluded from factories for three months 
after their confinement. Great evils have been 
found, by experience, to ensue from the too early 
return of the mothers to factory labour. Let us 
venture to hope that another session of Parlia- 
ment will not be allowed to pass by without 
placing on the Statute-book a legal prohibition 
against a practice which is universally con- 
demned by those most competent to form an 
opinion. Mr. Lothian Bell, one of our highest 
authorities, has recently pointed out that in ores 
of the finer descriptions the resources of the 
United States are unlimited, while in coal 
our own wealth is, in comparison, poverty. 
There is but one bar to the boundless pro- 
duction of minerals in the New World,— 
viz., the want of hands to manufacture them. 
Moreover, the United States, not content with 
their natural advantages, impose an almost pro- 
hibitory tariff on our exportations. There is a 
party in America opposed to protection, but 
hitherto the superior organisation and greater 
determination of the manufacturers interested 
in the maintenance of tariffs has overpowered all 
opposition. Our artizans may believe that the 
profits of former days were so large that em- 
ployers can afford to pay the present rate of 
wages without raising their charges to the con- 
sumers. There is but one means by which this 
fallacy can be exposed. The workmen must 
become to a certain extent their own employers. 
In a co-operative establishment, created in part 
by his own hardly-earned savings, the handi- 
craftsman will find himself called upon to appor- 
tion equitably the earnings of his business be- 
tween labour and capital. In this double rela- 
tion he will learn how greet are the difficulties 
which beset the employment of capital in pro- 
ductive industry in a country in which compe- 
tition is so keen as it isin England. English 
workmen are less easily deluded by tall talk and 


sophistry than the more excitable populations of | 


the Latin race, and I would earnestly invite 


them to apply their practical sagacity to the | 
difficult yet hopeful experiment of co-operative | 


industry. The first thing to be done is, to save 
something from their present high wages. Fore- 
thought is an especial duty in a period of pros- 
perity. At no distant time the progress of our 
commerce may sustain at least a temporary 
check. It will be sad indeed if the receding 
tide leaves behind it multitudes of our highly- 
paid workmen without any provision to meet a 
time of adversity. It is unnecessary to dwell 
on the evils which must ensue from a dispropor- 
tionate increase in the non-productive classes of 
the community. Lord Bacon has truly said 
that a population is not to be reckoned only by 
numbers, for a smaller number that spend more 
and earn less do wear out a greater number that 
live lower and get more. My father’s advice 
was often sought by parents anxious for the 
future of their sons. His counsel always was, 
that a young man whose destiny it must be to 
make his way unaided through the world should 
begin by learning a trade. It is a laudable 
ambition in a parent to endeavour to raise his 
family to a better station in life. He cannot 
bestow on his children too good an education. 
But the wise man will be on his guard, lest the 
enjoyment of such advantages should render 
occupations distasteful which afford the most 
secure and ample livelihood to those whose lot 
it is to labour. 


Utilisation of Waste Lands. 


Mr. Francis Fuller read a paper, entitled 
“The Problem of High Prices and Wages Solved, 
and the Impediments Removed, by the further 
Development of the Resources of the Soil.” In 
it he spoke of the amount of waste land that 
existed in the country, the deficient crops that 
were reaped upon the land which was cultivated, 
and argued that the whole should be cultivated 
to the highest pitch of perfection and skill, but 
that in order to effect this, Government aid 
should be forthcoming. The principal portion 
of the paper was occupied with the question of 
the manufacture of peat coal. There was, he 
said, an inexhaustible supply of peat in the 
country. The peat beds of Norfolk, Suffolk, 
and Cambridgeshire were continuous, and he 
expected that Norfolk would be the first county 
to send peat coal to London. Peat coal could 
be so prepared as to be both economical and 


highly useful for manufacturing as well as 
domestic purposes, and could be used as a sub- 
stitute for coal. This peat could be manufactured 
at 4s. 6d. per ton on the spot, and Sir E. Watkin 
had offered to convey it over the railways of 
which he was chairman at 4d. per ton per mile. 
If other railway directors would but follow the 
example, a large trade would soon spring up in 
the manufacture of peat coal. At Lakenheath, 
a company had selected 1,000 acres of peat land, 
and the manufacture would soon be commenced 
there. The peat in Norfolk was eminently pure, 
and the quantity was sufficient to supply the 
whole of London for 100 years. Unskilled 
labour was all that was required; and by this 
aid a value of 800,000,0001. could be produced 
from this source alone. Added to this immense 
value, must be taken into account the employ- 
ment given to a vast number of workmen ina 
new industry. In addition to all this, it must 
be borne in mind that the land when divested of 
peat would be rendered suitable for pasture or 
arable land. For all these reasons, he urged 
that the attention of the public generally should 
be directed to the question. 








CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


Dvrinc a discussion at the Norwich Congress 
recently, Mr. Thos. Brassey said it would, no 
doubt, be better that capital should be accumu- 
lated in many hands rather than in those of a few, 
but it was only by the gradual accumulation of 
capital in this country that our British industry, 
notwithstanding the comparative exhaustion of 
our national resources, and notwithstanding the 
high rate of wages which prevailed, had hitherto 
been able to compete successfully with cheaper- 
paid labour of foreign countries. In that sense 
the accumulation of capital had been a great 
boon and blessing to working men. It was 
almost unnecessary to urge that the accumulation 
of capital in this country was certainly not 
owing to the excessive rates of profit which ‘were 
realised in England. In no other country did 
capital command so low a rate of interest ; and 
only yesterday he had before him an illustration 
| of the tendency which prevailed todiminish gradu- 
ally the already low rate of interest. In Captain 
| Tyler’s analysis of the working of the railway 
| system, he pointed out that the average rate of 
| interest on debentures had been year by year 
diminishing, and that at the present time it 
amounted to 4 and a fraction per cent. Now he 
(Mr. Brassey) knew, as an investor, that he 
should obtain an equally good security in 
America at 6 per cent.; therefore it would be 
an error to assume that the large accumula- 
tions of capital which have taken place in this 
country were due to the excessive rates of 
profit which prevailed. He would rather say it 
was due to the fact that, as a body, the em- 
ployers of labour in this country were superior 
to those in other countries by their frugality, 
their commercial sagacity, and their continued 
devotion to business. What he wished to esta- 
blish was an appreciation of these views in the 
minds of the great masses of the employed. No 
one could watch a strike without the very deepest 
pain and regret, and if they could discover any 
means by which workmen could be deterred 
from going out on strike, with a view of enforcing 
their own claim on the employer, it would 
be a most invaluable discovery. The only 
remedy he could see would be to impart to the 
working men interested in the cessation of 
these disputes a perfect knowledge of the com- 
mercial position of the business in which they 
were engaged. If they could prove to the 
working man that the concession of his demand 
must make the business of his employer un- 
profitable to that employer, the working man, as 
a@ man of sense, would not go out on strike. But 
how was that knowledge to be imparted to the 
working men? That was the great question. 
Of course, the opening of the employer’s profit 
and loss account, a thorough knowledge of the 
net cost of production in the trade, would be 
conclusive ; but there were great difficulties in 
submitting such accounts to the inspection of 
the public. If the position of the employer was 
at all insecure, it would have a serious effect 
upon his credit to expose the nature of his 
business, and show how unable he was to submit 
to further demands on the part of his work- 
people. He held that, if they could make 
co-operative productive industry successful, it 
would be a great relief to the employer, who 
would refer to the rate of wages paid in the 
co-operative establishment as the standard or 

















| pange by which the wages of the employed 


should be tested. Therefore, from an abstract 
point of view, it was desirable, if it were pos- 
sible, to establish co-operative industries. They 
had to consider what were the practical difficulties 
in the way, and he was sorry to acknowledge 
they were very serious. * * ¢ 

In considering questions atfecting capital and 
labour, it was impossible to ignore trade-unions. 
It was only fair to say that many persons, fally 
competent to judge, said that trade-unions were 
rendering service, not only to the working men, 
but tothe masters. Trade-unions had, no donbt, 
done harm, by encouraging demands that were 
unreasonable. The leaders of trade-unions very 
often possessed immense influence over the men, 
and unfortunately did not possess any propor- 
tionate degree of knowledge of the business in 
which they were concerned; they had sufficient 
influence to urge the men to make a demand, 
but not sufficient knowledge of the business to 
know if the masters were in a position to con- 
cede it. Then some of the trade-unions had 
done great harm in endeavouring to equalise the 
rate of wages as between individual and indi- 
vidual. Nothing could be more pernicious than 
that. It was the foundation of his father’s 
successful system of carrying out large con- 
tracts for public works in all parts of the world, 
that the principle of payment by piece should 
be adopted, and it was a most desirable thing 
in every point of view that men should be 
encouraged to work diligently and well by the 
system of payment by the piece. In an engi- 
neering concern in which he was a principal pro- 
prietor, on the banks of the Mersey, the work- 
men were not only paid by the piece, but they 
also received a per-centage on the profits. He 
recommended this plan for general adoption. 
On the other hand, he admitted that trade-unions 
had done good in one way. The governing 
authorities of trade-unions were wiser men than 
their clients, and in many cases workmen had 
been persuaded to accept machinery, and to 
adopt a system of working more readily through 
the influence of the heads of trade-unions. 





SAINT PANCRAS MISSION HOUSE, 
SANDWICH STREET, BURTON CRESCENT. 


Tuts mission building is erected on the western 
end of an oblong site of which the eastern end 
is occupied by the new national schools for 
nearly 600 children, illustrated in the Builder of 
last year, page 267. The entire site runs through 
from Thanet-street to Sandwich-street. 

The building consists of two stories with a 
basement. The upper story, built as a memorial 
by a private individual, consists of a small vestry- 
room, and a mission-chapel capable of containing 
200 persons, and is already ornamented with a 
stained-glass window executed by Messrs. Ward 
& Hughes. The ground-floor building connected 
with the chapel by a flight of stone steps, con- 
sists of two rooms of unequal size, ordinarily 
separated by a sliding wooden partition, but 
capable of being thrown into one large room for 
a meeting or tea-party. These rooms are fitted 
up with commodious wardrobes, and will be the 
centre of the very considerable parochial orga- 
nization of the mother parish of St. Pancras. 

Behind is a small play-ground, part of which 
is under cover; and through this play-ground, 
by the entrance into the mission building, the 
girls and infants have access to their own schools, 
entirely independent of the boys’ entrance from 
Thanet-street. Underneath, inthe basementstory, 
is one long and commodious room capable of 
being hereafter fitted up as a working men’s 
club, or youths’ institute ; also twosmaller ones. 

The total cost of the mission buildings amount 
to about 2,6501., which, when added to the cost 
of the schools previously erected, and the price 
of the site, represents a total outlay of 9,3001., 
almost the whole of which, with the exception of 
a grant of 6001. from the Bishop of London’s 
Fund, has been raised by private contributions, 


,and in a space of time very slightly exceeding 


two years. 

The Rev. Prebendary Thorold, M.A., Vicar of 
St. Pancras, is chairman of the committee, under 
whose direction the building has been raised. 
Messrs. W. Milford Teulon & Cronk are the 
architects; Messrs. Sewell & Son, the builders, 

The materials are washed stock bricks, with 
bands, arches, moulded labels, cornices, &c., 
of red bricks, and windows of Box-ground Bath 
stone, with oak doors and slated roof. The 
window glazing is in ornamental lead quarries. 
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THE PRINCE CONSORT MEMORIAL ON 
THE HOLBORN VIADUCT. 

Some time ago the Corporation of London 
accepted from a gentleman who desires to 
remain unknown an equestrian statue of the 
lamented Prince Consort, executed by Mr. Bacon. 
A pedestal, the joint design of Mr. William Hay- 
wood and the sculptor, was erected in the Hol- 
born-circus, at the western end of the Viaduct, 
and several weeks ago the statue was placed in 
position, and carefully wrapped up, to hide it 
from sight, preparatory to a formal uncovering. 
Difficulties in the arrangements for this have 
prevented the Corporation from taking off its 
wraps, and as some of the public are now asking 
to know what the statue is like, and the Cor- 
poration cannot yet show them, we will. The 


cent. dearer than they were then, and the wages 
in the workshops averaged fully 13 per cent. 
higher. Taking in all the branches of the 
service, wages formed a very large item of 
increase,'the excess for the six months to July 
being nearly 41,0001. He next adverted to 
the price of coal, stating that the expenditure 
for coal had been fully 40,0001. in excess of the 
corresponding six months, and they had paid for 
the half-year’s consumption 4s. 2d. per ton above 
the average of the corresponding period. On 
these facts he remarked, “ But discussion here 
will not settle the wages question any more than 
it can the coal question. Each will find its true 
level by and by.” 

At the meeting of the North British Company, 
held in Edinburgh, the expenditure of 150,0001. 
in respect of a new large station in College- 





Prince, it will be seen, is represented as respond- 
ing to a salute. The pedestal, which includes | 
two sitting figures, emblematical of History and | 
Peace, and bas-reliefs illustrating important | 
events of his life, is composed of stones | 
weighing from 2 to 10 tons each, and pre- | 
pared by Messrs. G. & F. Fenning, at their | 
granite works, Westmoreland, and fixed by | 
Messrs. R. Field, Poole, & Son, of Westminster. | 
The statue, sitting figures, bas-reliefs, and the | 
band of oak-leaves around the pedestal, are all | 
of bronze, and were executed by Messrs. Young | 
& Co., of Pimlico. 

In consequence of the largeness of the area in | 
which the memorial stands it is to be feared | 
that it will look small, and less important than | 


might be desired. 





THE NEW WORKS AND EXPENDITURE 
ON THE SCOTTISH RAILWAYS. 

A FEW weeks ago we gave, in the columns of 
the Builder, some detailed particulars of the | 
large intended expenditure in new works on | 
some of the leading English railways, as dis. | 
closed at the half-yearly meetings of the several | 
companies. The statutory half-yearly meetings | 
of the Scottish railways, which are somewhat | 
later than those of the English companies, have | 
just been held, and from the proceedings of the | 
Caledonian, the North British, and the Glasgow 
and South-Western Companies, which may be 
regarded as the three great Scottish railway | 
corporations, we find that, like many of the| 
English companies, they also are about to expend 
very large sums in new and extended works, and 
that the Caledonian Company intend to incur an 
expenditure, during the current half-year, of 
upwards of 300,000l. in new rolling-stock alone. 
At the recent meeting of the Caledonian 
Company, held at Glasgow, the chairman made 
several interesting statements as to the opera- 
tions of the company during the past year, and 
also in reference to prospective outlay, the im- 
portant subject of the great increase in wages, 
and the rise in the price of fuel, being promi- 
nently brought forward. Amongst other state. 
ments, he observed, that the bills which they 
obtained last session would involve a considerable 
expenditure of capital in extension lines and 
stations; and also, that in order to complete 
their arrangement with the North British, by 
connecting with their line at Dalry, near Edin- 
burgh, it would be necessary for them to apply 
next session for Parliamentary sanction to the 
junction at that point. Adverting to the intended 
heavy outlay for new rolling-stock, he remarked 
that traffic was being passed upon them to such | 
an extent that, to enable them to meet its 
requirements, very large additions to rolling- 
stock were absolutely necessary. He added, that 
322,0001., the estimated half-year’s expenditure 
for additional plant, was a large sum; but, in 
place of grudging it, they should only be too 
glad in having it to pay, affording, as it 
would do, the means of immediately greatly 
augmenting the revenue. Referring to steel 
,ails as against iron, he said that for some years 
they had been making trial of the former, in 
relaying the line at junctions and at other places 
most fitted to test their quality, and so com. 
pletely had their superiority over iron been 
ascertained, that the directors proposed to relay 
with steel in future to a much greater extent. 
During the last four years about 4,300 tons of 
steel had been laid down, and of these 945 tons 
were put in last year. His following observa. 
tions on the enormous increase of wages, and 
the cost of coal, with its effect on the cost of 
plant, have a significant importance. He said 
that, compared with 1868, engines, carriages, 
and wagons were respectively 15, 47, and 55 per 








_that he had no hesitation in saying that until 


| Tay and the Forth, and thus having a further 


street, Glasgow, was sanctioned; also 50,0001. 
on account of the works at the Burntisland 
harbour and docks, now in progress. The sum 
of 50,0001. was also voted for new rolling- 
stock. The chairman stated that they were 
expending a considerable sum in the enlarge- 
ment of the station at Linlithgow; and that a 
large outlay was also being incurred in carrying 
out the block telegraph system along the line. 
Referring to the stupendous Tay Bridge now in 
course of construction, and also to the Forth 
Bridge, of still greater magnitude, he observed 


they got the Tay Bridge and the Forth Bridge 
finished they worked at great disadvantage and 
great additional cost. During the last six 
months they had paid additional toll to the 
Caledonian of about 1,000]. for sending traffic 
round by Perth, which they could not take across 
at Tayport. With the hope of bridging over the 


line of through communication from north to 
south, the North British would be in a splendid 
position. Referring to the guarantee which the 
company have given to the promoters of the 
great Tay Bridge, he observed that until that 
bridge was finished, and passed by the Board of 
Trade as ready for working, they did not incur 
any liability. After the bridge was completed, 
and suffered the tests common to all works ot 
this character, they should be prepared to step 
inand work it. On the question of wages and 
the price of coal he re-echoed the remarks of 
the chairman at the Caledonian meeting, 
observing that during the year the rise in 
materials, coals, and wages has been such that 
it had upset all their calculations, and thrown 
them back some eighteen months. During the 
last six months there was an increase of 26,0001. 
in coal for the locomotive department alone, and 
their expenses had run up from 49 to 55 per 
cent. 

At the meeting of the Glasgow and South. 
Western Company it transpired that the sum of 
369,6501. was required for new and extension 
works now in course of construction. 








PROPOSED PUBLIC BATHS 
AND WASH-HOUSES IN CLERKENWELL. 


A project has been started for the erection of 
public baths and wash-houses in Clerkenwell, and 
the proposal was so favourably received at a 
special meeting of the Clerkenwell vestry on the 
subject, held last week, that there is every 
promise of the object being carried out. Mr. 
Brighty, one of the members of the vestry, in 
moving that public baths and wash-houses be 
established in the district, referred to their 
great success in St. Pancras, where they yielded 
a clear profit. Their baths, he stated, cost 
23,0001., but they would not require to expend 
so much in Clerkenwell in erecting the buildings, 
as the parish was not nearly so large as St. Pan. 
cras. Mr. Thompson, another member of the 
vestry expressed an opinion to the effect that if 
proper baths were provided for the parish, which 
was in the centre of the metropolis, they would, if 
properly managed, give a large profit; and he 
added that if there were one duty more than 
another, it was the facing of this question, and 
securing for the poor women a proper place 
where they could wash their clothing. Another 
member warmly supported the proposal, believ- 
ing that the baths and wash-houses would prove 
a great boon to the poorer classes. Such an 


establishment, he said, should have been erected 
in the parish long since. Several other members 
of the Board endorsed the opinions which had 
been already expressed in favour of the erection 
of the baths; and the desirability of establishing 





sisting of two members of the vestry from each 
ward in the parish was appointed to consider 
the question of cost, and report to a future 
meeting. 





THE PROPERTY OF THE CITY OFFICES 
COMPANY. 


At a meeting of the shareholders in the City 
Offices Company, held last week, a favourable 
report was submitted as to the annual value of 
the several properties in the City which the 
Company have purchased and built, the rentals 
being stated to be highly satisfactory, and 
showing a net balance for the half-year of 
5,1441., applicable to dividend. The receipts 
from the Lombard rooms alone were very large, 
giving 4,2001. for the half-year. As showing 
the rapidly increasing annual rentals of the 
Company, it may be stated that whereas in 
1870 they amounted to 35,3001., they were 
now 39,0001., notwithstanding that, owing to the 
falling in of a lease in Cornhill, the Company 
lost 6,5001. rental. The annual value of the 
present unlet property held by the Company is 
estimated at between 3,000/. and 4,0001. a year. 
With the view of securing tenants for the upper 
floors of the property, the Company have just 
erected lifts, which have been found to be a 
great advantage in doing away with the neces- 
sity of constantly going up and down long flights 
of staircases. : 








CONTAMINATION OF THE WATER AT THE 
NEW CAMBERWELL INFIRMARY. 


THE new infirmary at Camberwell, a large and 
costly building, which has been erected at an 
outlay of 25,000/., has only just been completed, 
and was opened not longer than a few weeks 
since. The construction of a well to supply the 
establishment was a portion of the work in con- 
nexion with the building, and it has already 
been unfortunately discovered that, owing to 
some unknown cause, the water is unfit for con- 
sumption and contaminated by sewage. In 
compliance with instructions from the guardians, 
Dr. Bernays has aralysed the water, and as the 
result of his analysis he condemns the quality 
of the water in the following strong terms :— 
“‘The water is about as bad as water can be. It 
gives every sign of sewage contamination, as 
well by the test of slow evaporation as by the 
quantity of free ammonia and of albumenoid 
ammonia. One gallon of water contains 0:00827 
grains of ammonia and 000785 of albumenoid 
ammonia. It is a very hard water; but that, 
apart from the waste of soap in the washing, I 
should not object to. The total residue of solids 
per galion amounts to 21°81 grains, after removal 
of organic matter and by calcination. Perma- 
nent hardness only 4°, total hardness, 20°6°. 
Nitrates very distinctly present. The micros- 
cope fully confirms the badness of the water. 
It is only fit for cleansing purposes, and is even 
then only fairly applicable for swilling.” At 
the meeting of the guardians last week the 
report of the analyst was discussed, when Mr. 
Thornhill suggested that the sewage might find 
its way from a disused cesspool, and he proposed 
that a trench be dug soas to discover the source 
of contamination. He expressed his belief that 
it found its way down at the back of the brick- 
work ; but Mr. Lyon (a builder) said that could 
not be so, as iron cylinders were used, and not 
brickwork, and it is therefore reasonable to 
suppose that the water is contaminated before it 
reaches the well. It is feared that there will be 
considerable difficulty in remedying the evil, as 
the source of the contamination is at present a 
mystery. It was ultimately decided that pump- 
ing should be continued for a week, and at the 
expiration of that period another analysis made. 








ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 


On opening the new wing of the Maidstone 
Museum, Mr.C. Roach Smith delivered a lecture 
on Roman antiquities. The lecturer thought 
the study of archwology would before long 
become general in schools, and that it would 
be necessary to found a chair of archex- 
ology in the Universities. Coming to the sub- 
ject itself, he would take the Roman antiquities 
in England. Romish inscriptions were only to 
be found in the north of this country. When 
the Romans were in possession of the country it 
is supposed that the southern tribes were more 
peaceable than those in the north, and in conse- 





them having been affirmed, a committee, con- 


quence the remains of a number of great garri- 
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sons may still be seen in the latter part. There 


pital at Wisbeach has been opened by Miss Mar- 


were, however, the rains of three or four mili- | garet Elizabeth Trafford Southwell, of Honing- 
tary stations in the south, such as Richborough, | ton Hall, Grantham, and Hyde-park, London. 


Reculver, &c. These, however, are of late date, 
they having been built in the time of the Saxons. 
Some time after the Romans conquered the 
country, the northern tribes began to be very 
troublesome, and the conquerors, in order to 
keep them back, built a wall across the north of 
Britain. It was 70 miles in length, 30 ft. high, 
and 13 ft. wide, and it was garrisoned by some 
15,000 men. In the southern part of England 
are found residences of great extent, which were 
occupied by people of importance, or persons 
who were stationed to collect tributes, or super- 
intend the working of manufactories; none of 
these, however, are to be found in Kent. The 
sewerage of the Romans was superior to that of 
modern times, and a specimen of their work may 
still be seen in Lincoln. They were also in 
advance of us in economising heat. The walls 
ef their houses were lined with red tiles, by 
means of which heat was carried all over the 
house. In the Roman period it is believed that 
Kent was very densely populated. At Hartlip, 
in that county, there is a building, supposed to 
have been built by the Romans, which, it is 
thought, was a depository for provisions, &c., 
for exportation. At Lockham Wood are the 
ruins of a sepulchre of a distinguished family. 





KENSINGTON GARDENS. 
Tue sad condition of the trees in this invalu- 
able extra-urban forest has been alluded to in 





the Builder more than once, but is becoming 
worse every recurring season; so that we are 


induced to ask, is there no arborist or wood- | resting upon 2 ft. 6 in. of concrete, and em. | 


The hospital surgeon’s residence and mortuary 
porter’s lodge, and other buildings, with the 
grounds in which they are situated, are the gift 
of Miss Southwell to the town, for the benefit of 
the sick and poor. The value of this gift is 
nearly 10,0001., and, in addition, the foundress 
has given 8,0001. to the permanent endowment 
fund, besides an annual subscription of 217. Mr. 
W. Peckover, of Wisbeach, has given 2,0001., Mr. 
A. Peckover, 1,0001., and the Duke of Bedford, 
1001. The hospital has nineteen beds, and over- 
looks the public park. 

Ross.—A statement prepared by the assistant 
secretary, Mr. F. Cooper, shows the amount re- 
ceived during the past nine months from 
patients, and in casual sums, and the amounts 
which had been promised and would be likely to 
be received if the institution were free. It was 
proposed at a recent meeting by Colonel Jack- 
son, “ That the cottage hospital be made free on 


and after the lst October.’ Mr. Blake moved, | 


as an amendment, “ That rule 26 of the institu- 


tion be altered by leaving out the words, ‘ Bat) 


such weekly contribution shall in no case be less 


than 3s, 6d.’”” The amendment was carried by | 


a majority of five votes. The cottage hospital 
will consequently be free to those who cannot 
afford to pay. 





FROM MELBOURNE. 


Tue Custom-house additions and alterations 
have been commenced. The new foundations 
are composed of huge blocks of blue stone, 


reeve to stop the waste and decay which are now | bedded in cement, the whole being 11 ft. in 
a disgrace to the authorities in control of this depth and about 5 ft. in width. The alterations 
royal domain ? Originally planted too close, the | are not confined to any particular portions of 


5 . | 

noble foresters now interlace their branches, | 
‘ 5 : eed 

and, having expended their force in shooting | 


the building, but will be of so general a cha- 
racter as to completely change its external 


upwards, have become stalky and dead at the | appearance and internal arrangements. The 
top. In some of the outer boundaries there are | centre of the building will be brought forward | , ’ 
certainly many beautiful trees standing in the|to within about 10 ft. of the footpath, from | face of cement. The front has a portico, with a 


open sward, fully grown and expanded; and) 
along the admirable and much - frequented | 
flower-walk many stately foresters have attained 
a graceful expansion, with free branchage; but | 
the great central masses of wood exhibit only 
bare poles, with a few straggling branches and 
withering top-shoots,— several being broken 
down and decaying from too close propinquity. 
Surely many of these deformed poles ought to 
be cleared away, to leave room for the more 
healthy standards to vegetate freely, and feather 
out in more graceful foliage. Forest trees can- 
not assume graceful proportions when their 
branches are intermixed,— standing at, say, 
10 ft. apart,—some of them being only 6 ft., 
5 ft., and even 4 ft.! 

The clearance of some hundreds of these stems 
would yield a considerable profit, whilst it would 
open a way to the healthy growth and expansion 
of the survivors. 

In this vastly extended and still growing 
metropolis the value of such public parks, 
gardens, and liberties cannot be over-estimated ; 
and if a small share of the outlay upon rangers, 
keepers, and servitors were dedicated to the 
improvement and embellishment of these long- 
neglected woodlands, as also to the tastefal 
laying out of a skew pathway, to extend a mile 
from Notting-hill entrance-gate, nearly to the 
Ride of Hyde Park, and to the Exhibition-road 
gate, it would confer a great boon upon the 
public, and conduce to the healthy enjoyment of 
extensive woodlands, which cannot be traversed 
in winter, and, in their present state, are neither 
healthy nor attractive. Q. 








COTTAGE HOSPITALS. 
Watlington.—A proposal to establish a cottage 
hospital for the district has been fully discussed 
at a public meeting, and a resolution was unani- 
mously passed, “That it is desirable to establish 
a cottage hospital in Watlington for the benefit 
of the sick poor in the town and neighbourhood ; 
that the house known as ‘Lady Macclesfield’s 
Training School’ be rented for the purpose; 
and that a committee be appointed managing 
committee for the hospital.”” The Earl of Mac- 
clesfield and most of the gentlemen present 
promised liberal subscriptions. It is intended 
that the hospital shall be used principally for 
accidents, and that no patient suffering from 

contagious disease shall be admitted. 
Wisbeach.—The North Cambs cottage hos. 





which a flight of seven granite steps, 56 ft. in 
length, terminating in a landing 8 ft. in depth, 
will lead to the level of the basement floor. 
From this landing three doors will communicate 


| with the south entrance-hall, whence wide stair- 


cases will lead to the long room on the first floor 
and other parts of the building. From the level 
of the first floor four plain Ionic columns, with 
corresponding pilasters, will spring, reaching the 
base of an entablature, 6 ft. high, running along 
the entire front, and surmounted in the centre 
by panels 8 ft. in height. 14 ft. back from the 
main building, which will be 74 ft. in length, the 
two wings will run each 51 ft. to William and 
Market streets respectively, giving a_ total 
frontage of 176 ft. The basement will be con- 
structed of sawn blue stone, rusticated, and the 
superstructure of brick, the whole being 
cemented. Each of the wings will have a 
depth of 100 ft., that facing William-street being 
entirely new, but a portion of that now abutting 
on Market-street will be worked into the general 
design. The total extension of the present 
building will be in length 50 ft., and in depth 
30 ft., adding eighteen rooms, and increasing the 
dimensions for the long-room nearly one-half. 
In length, 88 ft., it will not be extended, but its 
depth will be increased to 54 ft., and the ceiling 
will be carried up fully 8 ft. higher, enabling the 
contractor to avail himself of the skylights at 
present in existence, but concealed by the false 
ceiling. The estimated cost of the alterations is 
close upcn 27,0001. 

Fitzroy, once a district of Melbourne, but 
erected into a distinct town in 1870, is to havea 
new town-hall, the memorial stones of which 
have been laid. Mr. W. J. Ellis, of Elizabeth. 
street, is the architect. The buildings will stand 
at the corner of Napier and Moor streets, and 
will be adjacent to and in conjunction with the 
present Fitzroy court-house. The main feature 
of the design is the connexion of all the build. 
ings in one block. The new buildings will con- 
sist of a large public hall, 102 ft. long, 47 ft. 
wide, and 33 ft. in height, which will be erected 
on the side abutting on Moor-street ; and the 
intervening space between the hall and the 
court-house will be occupied by the present 
offices of the council, together with a new 
council-chamber, a library, and several other 
apartments now in course of construction. The 
principal facade will face Napier-street, and will 
comprise a very lengthy verandah or loggia, and 
a high tower with clock. The portico termi- 


| nating the east end of the hall will have six 
columns, each 28 ft. in height, with capitals, 
cornice, and entablature of the Corinthian order. 
The total length of the Napier-street facade will 
be 175 ft., and that to Moor-street 136 ft. The 
elevation of the latter will be in the same style 
as that of the former, with the exception that 
pilasters will be used in place of columns. The 
tower, which will be quadranglar (17 ft. 6 in. to 
Napier-street and 13 ft. 6 in. to Moor-street), 
will consist of four stories, terminated by a 
mansard roof, with inclosed ornamented iron. 
work and a gilt grating. The total height of the 
tower will be 104 ft., and the greater portion of 
it will be distinctly seen from almost every por- 
tion of the monicipality. The principal floor of 
all the new buildings will be 7 ft. above the 
level of Napier-street, and will be reached by 
two broad flights of cut and polished Malmsbury 
blue stone, with winged walls of the same mate- 
rial. The new council-chamber will be 40 ft. 
long, 24 ft. wide, and 16 ft. in height, with coved 





ceiling and dado framing, as in the public hall, 
but not quite so high. The library, which will 
be close to the council-chamber, will be 40 ft. by 
20 ft., and of the same height as the last-named 
‘apartment. The erection of the works has been 
placed in the hands of the well-known builders, 
| Messrs. James Nation & Co., who have con- 
tracted to complete them by next November for 
8,205. 7s. 10d., exclusive of the cementing and 
_some other external items. 
| Sandhurst.—The foundation stone of the new 
Masonic hall, View-place, Sandhurst, was laid on 
the 24th of June, inthe presence of a concourse 
of about 4,000 people. The new hall will not 
only be the largest out of Melbourne, but in 
architectural pretensions it will have no supe- 
rior, it is said, in the Australian colonies. The 
site has a frontage of 100 ft. to View-street. 
The dimensions of the structure are 130 ft. in 
depth by 97 ft. in breadth, and 60 ft. in height, 
' and it will be carried out in the Corinthian order 
‘of architecture. The foundations are of blue- 
stone, and the building will be of brick, with 


| flight of blue-stone steps, 55 ft. in length by 
| 20 ft. in depth, on the table of which rest six 
| Corinthian columns, supporting an entablature, 
‘the centre of which forms a triangular pedi- 
|ment, the base line resting on the columns, 
| while on each side is a parapet of balusters. 
| Four vases are placed at intervals on the top 
|of the parapet, and on the apex of the pedi- 
| ment is an acroteria representing a human face 
| encircled in a shell border. There are two doors 
as entrances by the front. One leads into a 
hall, on one side of which are the reading-room, 
the secretary’s room, the library, members’ 
room, refreshment-room ; and, at the end of the 
hall, the lodge-room. This is an apartment, 
50 ft. square, and without windows at the sides, 
but light is admitted by skylight windows. The 
other entrance also leads into the hall, and on 
one side are the sitting-room, two parlours, three 
bedrooms, and a billiard-room. On each side of 
the portico is a door leading by stone staircases 
to a large hall. The main entrance to this hall 
is by a grand staircase at the inner end of the 
lobby hall. At the top of the staircase are doors 
opsning into ladies’ and gentlemen’s cloak- 
rooms. The large hall will be 92 ft. long by 45 ft. 
wide, and 30 ft. high, the length being parallel 
with View-street. At one end will be a gallery, 
and at the other a stage. This hall will be used 
on grand occasions by the brotherhood, and 
when not used by them will be open for use to 
the public for concerts, balls, &c. The interior 
decorations will be of a rich character; there 
will be two rows of windows, and between the 
windows Corinthian pilasters, crowned by orna- 
mental arches. The lodge-room, having walls 
18 ft. high, will also be decorated in a similar 
style of ornamentation. The roof will be of 
slate. The cost of the building will be 9,0001., 
and it is to be finished in twelve months. 





Statue of the late King of Denmark.— 
After the opening of the Danish Rigsdag, at 
Copenhagen, on the 6th instant, the city was 
the scene of a thoroughly national /¢te, held for 
the purpose of inaugurating the statue of the 
late King Frederick VII., erected in the great 
square in front of the Castle of Christiansborg. 
It is an equestrian statue, in bronze, executed 
by the late sculptor, Bissen, the most noted of 
the pupils of Thorwaldsen. The statue was 





unveiled at a signal from the King, amid the 
cheers of the assembled thousands. 
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OPENING OF OWEN’S NEW COLLEGE, 
MANCHESTER. 


Tue ceremony of opening the Owen’s New 
College, Oxford-road, Manchester, has been per- 
formed by the president of the college, the Duke 
of Devonshire, in presence of a full gathering of 
the students, and a large assemblage of people. 
The design, which we illustrated with a view and 
plan, on pp. 86 and 87 of our volume for 1871, 
was prepared by Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, archi- 
tect, and the building has been carried out sub- 
stantially in accordance with the design. It 
stands about 100 = from the line of Oxford- 
road, and is bounded on the north by Copeland- 
street, on the south by Burlington-street, and at 
its east, or Oxford-road end, it is about 150 yards 
in width. The Oxford-road front is divided into 
three blocks, joined by two receding lines of 
elevation, and forms three sides of a square. 
The style of the buildings is Gothic, of a colle. 
giate and early type. The walls are faced 
throughout with York stone, and the roofs 
covered with flat tiling. The old houses are now 
undergoing demolition on the site which will 
partly be devoted to the quadrangle. In the 
main block are the various lecture-rooms, class- 
rooms, &c. Wherever possible the class-rooms are 
arranged with their backs upon Oxford-road, so 
as to avoid the noise arising from the traffic 
without; and a wide corridor of communication 
runs along the building on that side, with win. 
dows, some of which are of stained glass, looking 
into Oxford-road. On the basement-floor this 
corridor is unbroken. On the upper floor it is 
cut in two, in the middle, by the library, on the 
first-floor, and by a large arts class-room on the 
ground-floor. The division of the corridors has 
been devised, amongst other reasons, to prevent 
their being used too freely for general traffic. 
On special occasions, however, or when required, 
the whole of each floor can be thrown en suite. 
From the corridor on the ground-floor open 
most of the rooms, which vary in size. On the 
western side the floor is above the level of the 
ground, and on the eastern side the rooms look 
into areas 26 ft. wide, so that the story is prac- 
tically above ground. On this floor are placed 
the engineering workshops and museums, the 
students’ temporary dining-room and common- 
room, the natural philosophy workshops, rooms 
for students’ boxes, lavatories, cloak-rooms, &c. 

The southern extremity of the building is 
devoted, on the basement and ground floors to 
the chemical theatre, a room about 60 ft. by 
40 ft., which will be used both as a lecture. 
theatre and as the public hall of the college. 
The professor’s table is at the western end, on the 
level of the basement-floor. The floor of the 
theatre rises eastward, until it reaches the level 
of Oxford-road. Tiers of seats are arranged for 
the use of the students, and there is a small 
gallery for the use of ladies and visitors on 
public occasions. The room is lighted by win- 
dows on the south and west sides, all of which 
are fitted with iron shutters, so as to admit of 
the room being darkened at pleasure. The 
room can be lighted with a sun-burner. The 
walls are ornamented with medallion portraits of 
eminent chemists in terra-cotta, and at the back 
of the lecturer’s table is a small laboratory, in 
which experiments illustrative of lectures to the 
students can be made. Upwards of 600 persons 
can be seated in this room. On the ground. 
floor is the geometrical drawing-room, which 
will accommodate about fifty students. This 
room adjoins the engineering lecture-room. 

The natural philosophy lecture-room, with 
class-rooms, occupies the whole of the ground. 
floor of the central projection of the building. 
There is accommodation for about 200 students 
in this room, which is fitted up so as to be able to 
be used both by day and evening students. A 
large arts class-room, with rising floors, is also 
on this level. Seats have been provided for 
about 200 students. Several rooms for the pro- 
fessors, for the secretary of the institution and 
his clerks, and the board-room complete this part 
of the building. Passing to the first floor there 
are three large arts class-rooms, professors’ 
rooms, and various small arts class-rooms. 
Nearly all these rooms have roofs formed of 
arched beams. Principal Greenwood’s Greek 
class-room will accommodate about 150 students, 
and a similar room adjoins for Professor Wilkins 
and his students. The library occupies nearly 
the whole of the first floor-space of the central 
part of the building. There is considerable 
accommodation in the roof, which will be 
devoted to the natural history and geological 


temporary. At the rear of the main block 
on the Burlington-street side are the chemical 
laboratories, which are erected of brick. 
This department is joined to the main building 
by a passage. There are two laboratories 
within this department, one of which is suffi. 
ciently large to admit of 60 students carrying 
on their experiments in it, and the other will 
afford opportunity to forty other students. The 
former will be devoted to qualitative and the 
other to quantitative analysis. Several small 
laboratories adjoin the two large ones, where 
students may carry on private experiments. The 
laboratories are 70 ft. by 30 ft. in extent, and 
22 ft. in height. Professor Roscoe’s private 
loboratory is so placed as to command both the 
laboratories. There are in the building about 
90 rooms in all, of which the chemical depart- 
ment takes 28; the natural philosophy depart- 
ment, 9; arts’ class-rooms, 9; and engineering, 
8. Care has been bestowed on the arrange. 
ments for warming and ventilating the buildings. 
In the sub-basement there are hot-water boilers 
and a steam-engine, the latter to drive a fan for 
forcing fresh air (warmed in winter) into the 
corridors and lecture-theatre. The whole of the 
rooms are to be warmed by hot-water pipes. 
The vitiated air in the rooms is to be carried off 
by means of large shafts in the roofs leading to 
ventilating turrets, in which steam cones accele- 
rate the draught. 

The opening ceremony took place in the prin- 
cipal theatre of the college, which was filled 
from floor to roof. 








SCHOOLS OF SCIENCE AND ART. 


Islington Schools of Science and Art.—The 
Queen’s prizes gained by students at these 
schools, at the late May examination of the Science 
and Art Department, South Kensington, have 
been distributed by Dr. C. Meymott Tidy, in the 
lecture-room of the schools, Windsor-street, 
Essex-road, in the presence of a large number of 
the students and their friends. A report, read 
by Mr. H. J. Wheatley, secretary to the schools, 
showed that the institution, which now enters 
on its thirteenth session, has,—tbanks greatly to 
the energy of its head-master, Mr. J. Howard,— 
been making steady progress in its work since 
the last annual meeting, and has fully kept up 
its already recognised position as one of the first 


premises have recently been much improved, 
and now include a laboratory for practical in- 
struction in chemistry. Among the most recent 
successes achieved by students of the classes are 
the Gold Medal, for chemistry, to Mr. Isaac 
Scarf; and a Royal Exhibition of 50l. per 
annum, tenable for three years, at the College 
of Chemistry, South Kensington, gained by Mr. 
Henry Lewis, who also takes off many minor 
distinctions. Dr. Tidy delivered an interesting 
address on education generally, but particularly 
as bearing on the objects the Science and Art 
Department has in view. 

The Worcester School of Art.—A public meet- 
ing of the subscribers to this institu'ion has been 
held in the Guildhall, Worcester. The Rev. 
Canon Barry, D.D., presided. The committee’s 
report stated that,— 

‘ The institution is doing valuable and important work 
in the city, and the attendance of the pupils and the ad- 
vancement in their studies are satisfactory. ; 

147 students have been under art instruction during the 
past year—39 in the day classes, and 108 in the evening 
classes—averaging in the winter months about 90, and in 
the summer months 70: the present number being 91. The 
work on which these students have been employed em- 
braces the usual course of freehand, geometrical, per- 
spective, model, mechanical, and architectural drawing, 
painting in oil and water colours, and —_—s 

The resignation of Mr. Yeats baving compelled your 
committee to seek for a new master, they have n 
enabled to secure the services of Mr. Dewer Campbell, 
late master of the Dorchester School of Art, whose tes- 
timonials were found to be most satisfactory, and whose 
proved ability will, they trust, be of much advantage to 
the institution. ; 

The prizes distributed on the present occasion are those 
of the Science and Art Department only, the committee 
not having the means at their disposal to award any 
special prizes. Atthe last examination at South Kensing- 
ton 15 pupils passed, 3 were awarded prizes, and 5 works 
were selected for the nationalcompetition. —__ 

The committee regret that the financial position of the 
school is very unsatisfactory.” 

The accounts for the past year showed that 
the receipts from subscriptions were 1111. 18s. ; 
students’ fees, 461. 15s. 5d.; Government grant, 
60l.; dividend on Consols, 11. Ys. 9d.; total, 
2201. 3s. 2d. Consolg sold, 921. 178.; due to 
treasurer, 561. 19s. 4d.—3691. 19s. 6d. The ex- 
penditure was as follows:—Balance due to 


institutions of its kind in the metropolis. The by Mr. R. A. G. Godwin- Austen, F.G.S., who pre. 


rates and taxes, 101. 8s. 11d.; rent, 501.; coals 
and gas, 361. 1s. 2d.; incidental expenses, 
581. 83. 7d.; total, 3691. 19s. 6d. 

Proposed School of Art and Science for Brighton. 
A meeting (convened by circular) has been held 
at the Royal Pavilion, for the purpose of con- 
sidering the proposal to raise a fund for building 
a School of Art and Science for the town and 
neighbourhood. It was presided over by the 
Mayor (Ald. James Ireland), and was attended 
by several gentlemen who take a deep interest 
in the matter. At the request of his worship, 
Mr. Frederick Merrifield (chairman of the com- 
mittee who conduct the present school of art) 
addressed the meeting upon the importance of 
the school having a building erected spe- 
cially for its own purposes, and attached to a 
school of science. After pointing out that the 
present school could not accommodate all whe 
applied to be admitted as pupils, and that towns 
of far less importance than Brighton had their 
own buildings, he said about 1,900l. had been 
promised, but it was requisite to raise something 
like 4,0001. The estimated cost of the building 
was 5,0001., but Government would grant 1,0001. 
—that was 5001. for the school of art, and 5001. 
for the school of Science—if the building was 
erected free from loan. He further stated that, 
when erected, the school would be self-support- 
ing. The Mayor explained that the Corporation 
had no funds from which they could give, bué 
they had power to grant land, and an application 
for a site opposite the New Free Library and 
Museum, in Church-street, had been most 
favourably entertained by the committees before 
whom it had been brought. It was unani- 
mously resolved “That it is expedient to pro- 
vide a suitable School of Art and Science in 
connexion with the Science and Art Department, 
South Kensington, for Brighton, Hove, and the 
vicinity.” A large committee was appointed to 
raise the requisite funds. 

Guildford Science and Art Classes. — The 
annual distribution of prizes to the successful 
| competitors in these classes, awarded by the 
| Government Department of Science and Art, 
took place at the Townhall, Guildford. In addi- 
tion to the Guildford prizes, those won by the 
students of St. John’s, Woking, were also distri- 
buted, as well as the night art-class of the 
Guildford Working Men’s Institute. In addition 
to the South Kensington prizes several local 
awards were given. The distribution was made 





sided. There was a large attendance of visitors. 
Captain Campbell, honorary secretary, read the 
reports of the operations of the classes, from 
which we make a short abstract :—“ The number 
of students has continued steadily to increase 
upon former years, 62 having attended the 
classes during the last winter session. Of these, 
35 came up for examination in May, and 23 
passed. The total number of successful candi- 
dates in the seven subjects taught amounts this 
year to 49, an increase of 13 from last year. 
Mr. Ethelbert Dowlen has been awarded the 
Queen’s silver medal in botany (being the first 
medal awarded to the Guildford science classes), 
and besides numerous other prizes and certifi- 
cates, he won the Queen’s gold medal for geology 
at St. John’s College, Woking, and would have 
received these medals to-night, but for the pro- 
spect he has of obtaining a third medal, in 
chemistry, which is still under consideration. 
Mr. James J. Phillips has obtained the gold 
medal for chemistry at Charing-cross Hospital, 
where he has been appointed to a post of high 
honour. The committee desire to express their 
sense of the valuable services of the teachers, 
Mr. R. G. H. Goffin and Mr..G. Longbottom. 
The lady students give additional interest to 
this meeting by taking two Queen’s prizes and 
fifteen certificates of their success.” 











HOBBIES AND THE ORGANISATION OF 
AMATEURS. 


Sin,—Every learned professor unfortunately 
insiats that every one shall be crammed, nolens 
volens, with his own particular subject. If such 
notions were rigorously carried out, education 
would be an infliction on the rising generation, 
and lead to nothing less than a demented 
posterity. But if the learned enthusiasts would 
take the more moderate and wiser course, and 
simply ask that the instruction of those who 
make these special studies hobbies should be 
provided for, we believe every science would be 





treasurer on the 29th of September, 1872, 





museums, but this arrangement will only be 


211, 2s. 2d.; Masters’ salaries, 2011. 182. 8d. ; 


properly studied, and its wants supplied. 
None but essential studies should be forced 
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upon the entire population. The central and 
most rigorous science is that of the mathematics, 
which deals with the principles underlying all, 
and should, therefore, be one of the important 
essentials of general education. Astronomy 
mechanics, chemistry, &c., are only specialties 
requiring the self-same mental qualifications for 
their successful prosecution,—viz., correct ob- 
servation, retentive memory, and rigorous 
reason. It is sofficient if a man adopt one of 
these spevialties as his life-work. 

In the dispensation of work, however, a man 
is not always put to what he would have chosen, 
and sometimes he finds, too late, that he is 
chained to work for which he was not the best 
fitted. This leads to the pursuit of some more 
congenial occupation,—he seeks solace in a 
hobby. 

The effective organisation of amateurs, in all 
branches of study, is something yet to be con- 
sidered and worked out. If rightly effected, it 
would secure an extended co-operation, the per- 
fecting of any special study, and the material 
welfare of the institutions and professors de. 
voted to it. W. Cave Tuomas, 








THE SALINE BATHS, DROITWICH. 


THE new saline baths at Droitwich will shortly 
be opened for the use of the public. The cura- 
tive properties of the saline springs have long 
been celebrated, and, especially during the last 
thirty years, the bathing establishment has been 
largely patronised by residents in the midland 
counties. For many years the bathing establish- 
ment has been in private hands, and although 
the accommodation has been of an extremely 
limited and inferior description, consisting simply | 
of three hot baths, a considerable annual revenue 
has been derived from them. A company has 
recently been formed for the purpose of pur- 





chasing and improving the property—chairman, 
the Right Hon. Sir John Pakington, bart., M.P. | 
The plans of the directors have been matured, 
and the most important part of the work,— 
namely, the erection of the baths,—will be com- 
pleted in the course of the present month. 
Arrangements will be made for providing the 
inmates with amusements and suitable exercise, 
the grounds occupying a space of several acres. 
At present there are hot baths, fitted up for 
first, second, and third class bathers; also 
douches, plunge-bath, hot and cold brine sprays, 
and the Turkish bath, with spacious compart- 
ments, embracing modern improvements. Ad- 
joining this will be a swimming-bath, 70 ft. by 
30 ft. 





LLANUWCHLLYN, NEAR BALA. 


Tue parish church of Llanuwchllyn has 
recently been reopened, after rebuilding, with 
additional accommodation, the south aisle being 
lengthened out westward. The old church was 








in a thoroughly dilapidated condition, and pos- 
sessed no architectural or archzological interest 
whatever, except the effigy of a fine old warrior, 
which has been carefully preserved and rein- 
stated. It has been the endeavour of the 
architect, however, to keep up the characte- 
ristics of the Welsh village church, as far as 
was consistent. A western gabled bell-turret 
has accordingly been designed, of massive con- 
struction, and the nave and chancel are of the 
same width and height, the ridges of the roofs 
carried straight through. Internally, a chancel- 
arch, corbelled out, marks the division of the 
chancel; while outside the window-cills are 
higher and the general treatment more deco. 
rative. It had been the architect’s intention to 
put ornamental ridge crestings to the chancel 
roof, and a red-pottery cross over the chancel- 
arch ; but it has been found necessary to abandon 
this treatment. Formerly there was no vestry, 
bat one has now been built at the west end of 
the south aisle. In the materials mainly used 
the local rough limestone is predominant. 
Wrexham freestone has been adopted for the 
dressings, &c. The roofs are covered with Port. 
madoc slates, the ridges formed of tiles. Inter. 
nally, the roofs to the nave and aisle, also the 
chancel-aisle, have open fir timbers, but the 
chancel a panelled arched ceiling. The nave 
is seated with open deal benches, with shaped 
ends. ‘Those to the chancel are of a more 
decorative character. Encaustic tiles have 
been used for the paving, in patterns arran 
by the architect. The pulpit is of Wrexham 
stone, with square ornamental cusped panels. 








The glazing is of cathedral glass, of different 


tints, arranged in various patterns. The altar- 
rail and locks were made, in wrought iron, by 
Mr. Leaven, of Maidenhead, and the weather- 
cocks by Messrs. Hart, of London. The church 
is heated by one of Porritt’s underground stoves. 
The contract was taken by Mr. J. Morris Jones, 
of Carnarvon, for 1,4001.; but the total cost will 
probably amount to 1,5001. Sir Watkin Wynn 
and Lady Williams Wynn have contributed a 
very considerable portion towards the expendi- 
ture, but a large amount was raised also in 
the parish itself. The architect was Mr. 
Edmund B. Ferrey. 








SCHOOL BOARDS. 


Northampton.—The School Sites and Building 
Committee made no written report. The con- 
tracts for both schools have been executed. 
Mr. Bland, one of the architects, appointed 
Tuesday next for setting out the Vernon-terrace 
ground, and Mr. Walker, the other architect, 
has seen Mr. Redshaw, who is now excavating 
for the foundations of the Spring-lane school. 
Mr. Wright proposed “That the architects be 
requested to make immediate arrangements for 
laying the foundation stones of their respective 
schools; that the chairman of the Board per- 
form the ceremony ; and that the attendance of 
the Corporation and other public bodies in 
the borough be invited for the occasion.” He 
said they had now arrived at a stage when a 
great deal of work had been done, although it 
might not be seen. The contracts had been 
entered into for the erection of the two schools, 
and, as the time of the Board would expire in 
three months, he thought opportunity should be 
taken of investing the laying of the foundation 
stone with some ceremony to show the public 
that they had not been working in vain. The 
resolution was ultimately passed in this shape 
—‘*That the chairman should lay one of the 
stones, the vice-chairman the other, and that 
the Board should dine together afterwards.” 








NEW SCHOOL-BOARD SCHOOLS IN 
SHEFFIELD. 


Two new schools in Sheffield were opened on 
the 13th. The one at Netherthorpe is planned 
so as to arrange the scholars in three depart- 
ments, boys, girls, and infants; and so that each 
department is complete in itself for school work. 
The boys’ department comprises a school-room 
L shape, and 20 ft. wide, accommodating 136 
scholars at desks, three class-rooms respectively 
for eighty, forty-five, and thirty-four scholars ; 
cloak-room, manager’s - room, and teachers’ 
retiring-room ; spacious covered play - shed, 
play-ground, and conveniences. The girls’ depart- 
ment is the same as for boys, but is entered by 
an entirely separate entrance. The infants’ 
department, all on the ground floor, contains 
school-room for 256 scholars, two class-rooms 
each for fifty-six scholars. The entrance to in- 
fants’ department is the same as that for girls, 
because they use the same play-ground, and 
because they often come with the girls; but 
there is also-a lobby by which they can be dis- 
missed through the boys’ doorway, if needful. 
The accommodation in the whole building is for 
956 scholars. The school-rooms are warmed by 
water on the high-pressure system, known as 
Perkin’s patent, applied by Mr. R. R. Gibbs, of 
Liverpool; and the class-rooms have open fire- 
places. Provision is made in every room for the 
admission of fresh air, and the extraction of 
vitiated air, and both can be easily regulated at 
the pleasure of the teacher, the ventilation being 
carefully arranged by the architects upon their 
own plan, which is pronounced to be perfect in 
the schools already occupied. The windows give 
both front light and side light to all desks and 
side light to galleries. The scholars sit in pairs 
to the desks, patented by Mr. Moss, the clerk to 
the Board, with standards designed by Messrs. 
Innocent & Brown. The cost of the building, 
including boundary walling, water supply asphalt. 
ing yards, &c., is 5,6551., being a little under 61. 
per head. Messrs. Thomas Sharp & Son, Mul. 
berry-street, are the contractors. Mr. W. 
Dickenson is the clerk of works, and Messrs. 
Innocent & Brown, St. James’s-row, are the 
architects. The contract for the school was 


ged | signed October 10th, 1872, so that the erection 


of the premises occupied just twelve months. 
The school at Philadelphia differs from Nether- 


thorpe in the design and arrangement being 


suitable to a different kind of site and degree of 
accommodation. The total namber of scholars 
in the three departments is 750; the cost of the 
building, 4,5301., being a little over 61. per head, 
including water-supply, boundary walling and 
palisading, asphalting of yards, &c. The archi. 
tects are Messrs. Iunocent & Brown. The 
builder is Mr. Rawson. 





THE EXETER SCHOOL-BOARD SCHOOLS, 


Tue chief stones of four new schools have 
been laid at Exeter. The Exe Island school, the 
stone of which was the first one laid, will pro- 
vide accommodation for 200 infants, and 150 
boys and girls between the ages of seven and 
ten. The cost of the site, which is rather a 
cramped one for the purpose to which it is put, 
is 9601., and the buildings will cost about 2,0001, 
The style of the structure will be Domestic. 
Gothic, and it will be built of red brick, with 
Bath stone window-heads, and string courses. 
The architect is Mr. J. Johnson, of London, and 
the builders are Messrs. Stephens & Sons, of 
Exeter. The St. Mary Arches-street school will 
accommodate 200 infants and 200 girls. The 
building is from the design of Mr. J. Toner, of 
London. The walls will be of brick, with Port- 
land stone sparingly introduced. The cost of 
the site is 8001., and the buildings will cost 
2,700l1. Mr. J. Kenshole, jan., of Heavitree, is 
the builder. The St. James’s-road school, which 
is intended for infants alone, is also from the 
design of Mr. J. Toner. It will be almost a 
counterpart in character of the St. Mary Arches- 
street school. The site cost 355/., and the con- 
tract for the building amounts to 1,3201. Mr. 
W. R. Commings, Exeter, is the builder. The 
school in Newtown, just at the entrance to the 
Clifton-road, will accommodate 200 girls and 
200 infants. The site cost 4451., and the build. 
ing will cost close upon 2,6001. The style of the 
building will be Domestic-Gothic. The walls, 
from the plinth to the floor, will be of Heavitree 
stone, with a battered face, and the resi of the 
structure will be of red brick, the window-heads 
being of Ham-hill stone, and bands of black 
brick will give relief to the appearance. The 
gable will be surmounted by a bell-turret. This 
school is from a design furnished by Mr. Pearson 
B. Hayward, the architect to the School Board. 
The builders are Messrs. Stephens & Son. Ven- 
tilation and warming have been especially 
attended to. The buildiugs will be warmed in 
winter by the Manchester grate, and Mr. Wip- 
pell will fit the interiors with the Exon desks. 
The total expenditure on the four schools, ex- 
clusive of fittings, will be 11,1801. 








SCALES. 


Messrs. Bemrose & Sons, of Derby, have 
issued, in a neat and compact case, a dozen 
scales, meeting the wants equally of architects, 
engineers, and land surveyors. The space below 
the scale and at the back is utilised by a number 
of well.selected calculations for ready reference. 
As the material is cardboard, an application of 
copal varnish, to render the scales to some 
extent washable, would be useful. 








TERRA COTTA. 


Wuen there is so much controversy respect - 
ing the revival of art in our day, and the 
artistic decoration of our public buildings and 
dwelling-houses, it appears strange that more 
attention is not paid to a material adapted to 
such a wide expression of the architect’s power 
of design. I refer to the material known as 
“Terra Cotta.” If we look to its durability, it 
is equal to any stone which has been discovered, 
and its adaptability to architectural purposes is 
so superior as to be beyond all comparison with 
any known material, from the fact that the 
most elaborate designs can be executed at a 
much less expense, and also that a series 
of beautiful colours can be produced so as to 
blend harmoniously together, thereby produc- 
ing an effect pleasing to the eye, and engen- 
dering a spirit of artistic desire even in the 
most uncultivated. I have been studying this 
subject for many years, and am convinced if 
this material were developed in all its resources 
it would prove a mine of inexhaustible wealth 
to the architect and builder. My object in 
penning these few lines is not merely to urge 





the adoption of terra cotta in its plain form, 
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but I should like to see it used (and I have no 
hesitation in saying it is quite practicable) with 
an enamelled surface in various colours, which 
could be obtained at one burning, thereby 
reducing the expense which would otherwise be 
incurred. Much more could be said on this 
subject, in the way of economy, cleanliness, and 
increased facility of design, both in internal and 
external decoration. ALPHA. 








COMPETITION. 


Ar a recent competition for the Odd-Fellows 
Hall, Devizes, the drawings of Messrs. Willson, 
Willcox, & Wilson, London and Bath, were the 
first selected ; and those of Mr. E. Bays, 
Villiers-street, Strand, and Cambridge, were the 
second selected. There were nineteen com- 
petitors. 





SEED 





COMPLETION OF QUEEN VICTORIA 
STREET, CITY. 


Ar the last meeting of the Metropolitan Board, 
the Works Committee presented a report, stating 
that the committee had directed that applica- 
tion be made to the First Commissioner of her 
Majesty’s Works, &o., for his,certificate of the 
completion of Queen Victoria-street, and recom- 
mending that upon the receipt of such certificate 
the street be handed over to the charge of the 
Commissioners of Sewers of the city of London, 
as required by the llth section of the Act. 
Mr. Newton said this street was one of the most 
important works carried out by the Board. 
When he stated that the estimated amount of 
the recoupment to the Board of the cost was 
1,500,0001., they would see that it was a work 
of some magnitude. The street was so far com- 
pleted that it was in a position to be handed 
over to the City authorities. He might state 
that nearly the whole of the surplus land had 
been let, and from the Mansion House to Ben. 
nett’s-hill the most valuable portion had all 
been let. Altogether there was only one-twelfth 
part of the whole unlet, and that was in the 
jeast valuable portion, between Bennett’s-hill 
and Blackfriars Bridge. The motion was carried. 











ACCIDENTS. 


Subsidence of a Quay at Newcastle.—The New- 
castle Quay from a length of from fifty to sixty 
yards, and a width of 12 ft., has suddenly given 
way, and subsided to a depth of about 12 ft. 
The River Commissioners have been dredging 
t he Tyne for several years past in order to deepen 
it, and the result, it is believed, is that the 
foundations of the quay are weakened, and it is 
feared that the subsidence will be extended by 
the action of the tides. The loss will not be 
serious, as the Newcastle Corporation intended 
pulling the quay down and rebuilding it at a cost 
of from 300,0001. to 400,0001. 

Fall of a Wall at Douglas —A mason was 
engaged, along with several others, in taking 
down the boundary-wall between Marathon, the 
residence of Mr. Samuel Harris, chief magistrate 
of Douglas, Isle of Man, and Castle Mona 
grounds, when the wall fell, burying him in the 
débris ; and the others had avery narrow escape. 
The injuries were so severe that the man died 
about two hours afterwards. Mr. Harris, prior 
to leaving home, enjoined the men to take down 
the wall from the top; instead of which they 
commenced undermining the foundation, and, the 
wall being insecare, it fell almost immediately. 








PLYMOUTH. 


Tue Lord Bishop of Exeter, on the 8th inst., 
laid the foundation stone of All Saints’, the first 
of four churches about to be erected under the 
auspices of the Three Towns Charch Extension 
Society. The design, by Mr. Hine, architect, 
of Plymouth, is Early Geometrical in style, and 
the building will include a nave, 80 ft. by 28 ft, 
north and south aisles, tower, with baptistery, 
at the south-west angle; chancel at the east 
end, with organ-chamber on the north side and 
vestry on the south. Between the nave and 
each aisle will be an arcade of five arches spring- 
ing from circular stone pillars, and above will 
rise a lofty clearstory. The first contract is 
only taken for the chancel, organ-chamber, and 
vestry. 

The sacrariam will be apsidal in form, and 
will have five pillared and traceried windows. 
The roofs are to be open, and of pitch pine: the 





walls of wrought dark and light limestone, with 
dressings of Box-ground and Portland stone. 
Mr. Pethick, of Plymouth, is the contractor. 








BAD AIR IN NORWICH. 


Sir,—Your very excellent remarks at the 
Working Men’s Meeting in Norwich I fally 
endorse, as regards that should be 
punished for adulterating the air. It so happens 
I live, or my house is immediately ite, the 
junction of the high and low level sewers of this 
city,—in fact, the whole sewage is brought to 
this point. The stench is often very offensive. 
May I ask you if you do not consider the air 
equally adulterated as in the yards mentioned 
in your address ? W. M.z 








INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION : ALL 
THINGS TO ALL MEN. 

Sir,—In the south-east arcade, used for the 
display of carriages, may be found set out in best 
official handwriting,—the following 

** Norrcr. 
Carrage attendance, &c. 


Cabwashers are to carefull not to throw no more 
water on the grownd that what is wanted, 
by Order.” 


8. F. 








SUSSEX ARCHAZ,OLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


A PLEASANT autumn gathering of the 
members and friends of the Sussex Archzo. 
logical Society was held at Isfield and Little 
Horsted, where the ancient churches were 


— 


which you will understand, “It was a blow below the 
belt.” This is not the second time that you have made 
a claim in a similar sort of way. The last time you made 
the demand on the very eve or my departare for a four 
months’ journey, and you thought I could not help 
myself, and that I could be compelled to accede 
to your demand upon that occasion. There is a point 
on which I do not like to speak, but your conduct calls 
for it; you do not seem to appreciate your advan- 
, and I must lay a few of them re you. [ 
tell you—and I will appeal to your foreman to bear me 
out—that I have many times bought lead to keep you at 
work, when it would have been greatly to my advantage 
not to have done so. I have done this on occasions, 
when I have had large stocks of market lead on my hands, 
and I have done it because I did not like to see your pote 
empty and cold, though it brought loss to sayeull, Faia 
not want to mention this, and I regret having to lay it 
before you. Ido not sup you knew such was the 
case, and now you know it I do not sup ou will take 
much interest in my loss for eek. has been a 
rule of our firm that when a man has worked with us for 
many years, and has broken down and become infirm, 
never to turn him adrift even if incapable of continuing 
his work, We always endeavour to find a job to suit him, 
and I hope the practice will never be given up. You are, 
I may say, unskilled men; that is, you have not served a 
five or seven years’ apprenticeship, like mechanics in 
general. It is true you must all be able-bodied men, but 
you all know perfectly well what wages you could earn as 
mechanics, and what wages you can make here, In work- 
ing at an average of nine hoursa day, you earn 1/. 13s. 9d. 
a week, and half of Saturday to yourselves. The great 
battle between capital and labour is going to be fought 
out. If I may use a military expression, the battle has 
commenced, and has to be fought out at long ranges; it 
is now getting to close quarters, and before this time 
next year I fancy the e will be over. Either labour 
will have d over capital, or capital will have con- 
quered over labour ; but whichever side wins, it will take 
generations to repair the damage that will have been done 
to this country in the struggle. 
The men answered their employer by an immediate 
cessation of work. 








HOUSES IN DEAN’S YARD. 
Tax Westminster District Board of Works have 








inspected, their architectural features ex- 
plained by gentlemen more or less conversant 
therewith, and visits were paid to the hos. 
pitable mansions of Major King and Mr. 
Francis Barchard. The weather was as fine as 
could have been expected. Isfield Station was 
the rendezvous, and the majority of the company 
arrived by the midday train from Lewes and 
Brighton, though many of the residents of the 
district came by road. At Isfield Place, 
the property of Major King, commanding the 
East Sussex Battalion of Rifle Volunteers, the 
Major extended a cordial welcome to all. Re- 
freshments were served in the oak-panelled 
dining-room ; and a brief description of the 
place was given by the Major himself. Isfield 
was once the property of Godwin, the famous 
Earl of Kent, and after the Conquest it appears 
to have been given to the De La Warr family. 
In the fifteenth or beginning of the sixteenth 
century it was in possession of John Shurley, 
clerk of the kitchen to Henry VII., and after- 
wards cofferer to Bluff King Hal. The property 
remained with the Shurleys for four or five 
generations. One of the family, who was born 
at Isfield in 1569, was Lord Chief Justice of the 
pleas in Ireland, and died in 1647. He left two 
daughters as oo-heiresses, and he (Major King) 
held the share which fell to the eldest daughter. 
At Isfield the features of the church of St. 
Margaret were explained by Major King and 
the incumbent, the Rev. Mr. Russell. Little 
Horsted Church was described by Mr. Francis 
Barchard, who provided luncheon at his resi- 
dence, where a pleasant half-hour was spent in 
inspecting the pictures. 








THE LEAD TRADES. 


Tux disputes in the Ene and at the various 
lead works in the North of England, is spreading south- 
ward, and is likely to become a serious question to 
London plumbers and builders this busy season. 

The whole of the hands in the Weardale lead-mines 
belonging to Mr. eg M.P. loyed as sepa- 
rators, and at Allen Smelt Mill and Rook ope Mill, have 
come out on strike, in consequence of a refusal to increase 
their wages. Hitherto the men have received 4s. 3d. for 
seven hours’ shift. her | now demand 5s. for the same 
hours and the same work. 

The extensive lead works of Messrs. Walker, Parker, 
Walker, & Co., of Elswick, and several other parts of 
England, are also stopped by strikes, and in connexion 
with this large firm, the dispute has assumed the likeli- 
hood of a lung struggle. : 

Ashort time ago the men asked for an increase of 
wages to the av amonnt of Is. 9d, per week sad man, 
The men met in the large Elswick workshop to hear Mr. 
Walker's decision, and that gentleman spoke his mind to 
them. In the course of his observations he said,—Just 
let us consider how you have sent in your and 
the steps you have taken to enforce it. You waited 
patiently bei — — you — — Thad not asingle 

ig of lead in the p ; you knew I was expecting @ very 
. uable cargo, worth many tens of thousands of pounds, 
and you knew that @ very severe pecuniary loss would be 
entailed upon me if you were idle; and, more than that, 
you knew that if your ment remained 
whole of the works would be at @ standstill. I do not 
think that is fair British fighting ; to use an expression 


firm, and when Mr. Sibley called 


idle the | P 


adopted their surveyor’s (Mr. Arntz’s) report with refe- 
rence to the Rev. Mr. Harford’s house in Dean’s-yard, 
stating that he has examined the premises which are no 
doubt unsatisfactory in regard to ventilation and sanitary 
arrangements generally ; but as this is by far the more 
recently erected house, if removal be in tion it will be 
Mr. Harford’s house that must be pu down rather 
than the houses in Great Smith-street, as suggested by 
the medical officer (Mr. Holt), unless he certifies that the 
premises are unfit for human habitation; but that he 
(Mr. Arntz) does not think the Dean and Chapter will 
allow one of its official residences to continue subject to 
grave imputations from the Board’s medical officer. 
a of the reports of the medical officer and surveyor 
be sent to the Dean and Chapter of Westminster. 











IRON ROOFS. 


Srr,—In the last number of the Builder, I notice an 
article on ‘‘ The Works at the Holborn Viaduct Extension 
Railway,” wherein you say, “‘ Mr. Webster is contractor 
for the whole of the works.” Permit me to add that the 
whole of the iron roofs are being executed by Messrs. 
F. Braby & Co., engineers, under Mr. Webster's con- 
tract. C.F. F. 








HOUSE LETTING AND PER-CENTAGES. 


In the Shoreditch County Court, a case—Mitchell & 
Vulliamy v. Gabriel,—as to house letting, has been 
decided. 

The plaintiffs, Messrs. Mitchell & Vulliamy, are suc- 
tioneers and valuers in the City-road, and the defend- 
ant, Mr. Gabriel, is a member of the firm of Messrs. 
Gabriel & Troke, wholesale chemists, in City-road. The 
action was to recover 167, 10s. for services alleged to 
have been rendered in the letting of premises belonging 
to the defendant in the Oly-seed. One of the witnesses 
for the plaintiff affirmed that it was part of his duty to 
go about town looking at notice-boards placed against 
premises to be let, and then call upon the owner or 
person to whom reference was directed to be made, and 
solicit an order to advertise the same in the periodic 
catalogue which the plaintiffs published, and that orders 
to view were given to such parties as might call at the 
establishment of the auctioneers to make inquiries, by 
which means it was contended that substantial service had 
been rendered, and that the commission of 5 per cent. 
on the rental of the first year, and 2} per cent. on the 
second year, was the usual c made as fair and 
reasonable remuneration. 

Mr. Gabriel, in defence, stated positively that he never 

ve any instructions - the plaintiffs as = the letting of 

is premises, giving orders to view, or taking any other 
pron a in the eres for that he had pom. two — 

ainted boards to be placed on conspicuous parts of the 
building, referring applicants to himself; and that « 
person, who said his name was Sibley, called upon him, 
and asked for permission to look over the premises, which 
was readily granted, and that person took down various 
dimensions, the interview —s throughout treated by 
him as a matter of business, and when ny had gone ov 
the building and were standing in the yard, tuis person 
asked him to publish an advertisement in the catalogue 
circulated by the plaintiffs, but he positively refused to do 
so. Mr. came and inspected the premises, and 
knowing that gentleman to be a member of a respectable 
firm in a large way of business, negotiations were entered 
into, and ultimately a part of the premises was let to that 
i s he refused to 

ive him any information as to the premises having been 
for or the rental to be The evidence of 
Mr. ae — in the least s — on cross-examina- 
tion; an e Judge eae imself in very stro 
terms condemnatory of the conduct stated to be - 
by the plaintiffs or any other respectable firm of 
auctioneers and house agents in sending clerks about the 
City and different parts of town seeking out notices of 
remises to be let, and then soliciting the parties to 
advertise in a catalogue to be given away at sales,» r 








circulated in another manner in the way of business to 
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induce persons to make application to them. He was of 
opinion that no substantial service had been rendered in 
this case, and he gave a verdict for the defendant. — 
Application was made by defendant for costs, which was 
opposed, but the court without hesitation granted costs, 





WARWICK WATER-SUPPLY. 


On Tuesday last, at a meeting of the Warwick 
town council, the following recommendation in 
reference to the above scheme, was unanimously 
adopted, having especial reference to the posi- 
tion of Mr. E. Pritchard, C.E., the borough sur- 
veyor of Warwick, and engineer to the water 


scheme. 

“Your committee received the following propositions 
on the subject, from Mr. Pritchard, viz. :— 

1st. To be employed as engineer for the works, and to 
retire from the office of borough surveyor, and to receive 
the usual commission of 5/. per cent. on the outlay, esti- 
maied at 15,0000. F : 

2nd. In addition to acting as engineer with the above 
commission, to continue to hold the office of surveyor, 
and to find and pay a thoroughly qualified assistant to the 
approval of your committee. 

Your committee consider that the works are much 
more likely to be carried out properly under the super- 
vision of Mr. Pritchard, who has already bestowed much 
time and trouble on the scheme, and who is thoroughly 
acquainted with all its details, and who would be on the 
spot, and be prepared to give his time and attention to 
the works, than ifthe management was entrusted to a 
stranger ; and they therefore recommend that he be ap- 
pointed engineer for the works, and that he be paid the 
sum of 60/. for his services, in lieu of the commission, he 
paying an assistant to perform the duties of borough 
surveyor (such assistant to be —— subject to the 
approval of the council). Mr. Pritchard to be paid by 
instalments, from time totime, as the works progress, the 
above remuneration not to include the expenses of the 
consulting engineers.” 








THE FAILURE OF PORTLAND CEMENT. 





Siz,—With some surprise and with much concern, I 
read in your valuable journal, an inquiry as to the cause 
of failure in Portland cement. I been for some time 


these had decayed, and were propped here and 
there by stones. The chancel arch had been 
completely destroyed,—not a vestige remained. 
A large and inconvenient pulpit and desk 
blocked up the space where anciently the north 
pillar of the chancel arch stood; the chancel 
was ceiled and whitewashed; the east window- 
head entirely destroyed and walled up; the 
chancel aisle had been pulled down, and the 
arches belonging to it walled up, so that it was 
not even known that they existed; the font was 
a small stone basin; a huge gallery blocked up 
the tower arch; and a brick porch effectually 
concealed the fine south door. Matters looked 
rather hopeless as far as restoration was con. 
cerned, but the parish and rector felt it was a 
disgrace, and Mr. Parr, of Muskham, architect, 
was called in. Mr. Clipsham, of Norwell, con- 
tracted to do the work. The gallery, the boxes, 
the ceiling, the whitewash disappeared ; chancel 
aisle arches were found; the aisle rebuilt; a 
new east window was put in; a new font, “In 
Memoriam,” replaced the old basin; the church 
was seated with varnished pitch pine; and anew 
organ, by Cuthbert, of Hall, erected. 

South Shields—The foundation-stone of a 
church for the parish of St. Mark’s, at South 
Shields, has been laid by Sir Hedworth William. 
son, Bart., M.P., Deputy Provincial Grand 
Master of Masons, with full Masonic ceremony. 
The total cost of the new church is estimated at 
4,5001., of which 3,0001. have already been 
promised. The site, worth 5001., together with 
a subscription of 1001., was given by the Rev. 
R. Green, vicar of Longhorsley ; and the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners voted an acre of ground 
and 1,5001. towards a vicarage for the new 
parish. The contract for the building has been 
undertaken by Mr. Edmund Suaddards, builder. 

Monmouth.—The foundation-stone of a new 











hoping that we had gone past the period of such failures, 
and believed that the knowledge of the article and the 
cause of failure were too well understood to permit of 
cement being used without its being known beforehand 
whether or not it would fail. 4 

From what I read in your journal, it seems clear that 
euch is not the case, met beyond doubt it is a matter that 
should at once be examined by the Builder, in order that 
its readers, who look to it as their text-book, may know 
whether it is or is not such a material as can be used from 
time to time, without the suspicion and anxiety consequent 
upon the apparent uncertainty as to whether it will or 
will not ultimately fail, and thereby d t- 
ment and loss, 

I presume the failures alluded to are to be found 
emongst what may for this purpose be termed every-day 
matters, and not in special or extraordinary cases ; and 
that the cement was used by 9 fairly entitled to be 
considered competent, and that the article was made by 
respectable cement-makers, and does not in any way 
belong to the cheap and nasty order of things. 

I mention these points because I do not know of any 
works of els ote, importance, conducted under the 
superintendence of first-class engineers, and by qualified 
clerks of works, that have exhibited for a considerable 
time any cases of failure, if my impression on this matter 
is correct. I am of opinion that it goes to show that these 
persons do know how, and do take care to protect them- 
selves, and refuse to make use of any cement that is not 
proved by themselves to be above suspicion. 

Unless my notion of the matter is entirely wrong, this 
is av answer to the question as to the cause of failure, and 
shows that the cause must be looked for in the material, 
and cannot under ordinary circumstances be traced to the 
workman. 

Twenty years’ gre acquaintance has brought me to 
the conclusion that if good cement be supplied to the 
workman he will not spoil it ; and that if faulty cement be 
supplied to the workman, his desire to prevent its failing 
is useless. 

Good cement requires more cate and more money to 
make than faulty cement ; and my advice to all concerned 
would be,—pay a fair price, and see that you get good 
material. 

So far as such a fact can be known to one individual, all 
cement-makers make three kinds or qualities, viz., good, 
bad, and indifferent,-—not willingly, or by any means inten- 
tionally, but because in some measure it is beyond their 
control, 

And in most cases the good is sold to those who will 
have no other; the remainder to - Icannot fill 
up that, and must leave it blank. Coal is very dear, and 
may have something to do with it. Zeta. 
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CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Folkestone.—The new church of St. Michael 
has been opened, although it is yet far from com. 
pleted. The style of building is Flamboyant, 
being after the pattern of the fourteenth century 
Lowland Dutch churches. The contractor is 
Mr. Bowley, builder, Folkestone. The interior 
of the church is at present simply a plain room, 
the sittings not having been put up. The floor 
is paved with tiles, made by Mr. Bowley, and 
the altar (a temporary wooden structure) is 
approached by three tiers of steps, and is sur- 
mounted by a panoply. 

Cronwell.—The parish church recently re- 
opened had heen allowed to fall into great decay, 
and it was mach disfigured. The place had the 
usual amount of boxes called pews, though on 


church has been laid by the Dachess of Beau- 
fort. The church will be built in the Early 
English style, and will accommodate a large 
number of persons. The architect is Mr. Luddon, 
of Westminster, and the contractor Mr. David 
Roberts, of Monmouth. 

Much Cowarne.— The church here, after 
restoration, has been reopened for Divine ser- 
vice. In the restoration (at a cost of 1,0251.) 
Mr. T. Nicholson, of Hereford, has been the 
architect employed, and the contractor was Mr. 
Henry Welsh. The church has undergone a 
restoration so far as the nave, aisle, 
and chancel. The whole of the low plastered 
ceiling has been removed, and replaced by 
a pitch pine roof, with Y pointed, tongued, 
pitch-pine boarding, covered on top with felt 
and green Whitland Abbey slates, the whole 
having moulded and battlemented cornices of 
the same material running all round the walls at 
the springing of the roofinside. The whole of the 
walls and gables have been raised, to match the 
new roof, and new gablet windows inserted, the 
gables being covered with stone coping, and 
having foliated crosses at the summit. The 
windows have all been restored inside and out, 
and re-glazed with coloured Cathedral glass, 
having new stanchion bars, with ornamental 
head. The arcade and tower arches and clus- 
tered columns have been cleansed of whitewash 
and restored and pointed. The walls have been 
replastered on the inside with a sanded surface, 
and on the outside they have been cleaned and 
re-pointed. The dilapidated old entrance porch 
has been replaced by a timber porch, of the 
same material as the roof, resting upon a plinth 
of stone. The floors are all new, the space for 
seating being boarded, and the alleys laid with 
tooled paving. The whole of the sittings (which 
are free) are made of pitch-pine timber. A 
carved circular stone pulpit has also been fixed, 
and we understand that a carved font is in pro- 
gress in the hands of the contractor. It is 
intended to restore the tower at no distant date, 
and to erect a new spire upon it, the old spire 
having been completely destroyed by lightning 
some thirty-four years ago, when two of the old 
peal of bells were melted. 

Farnworth-with-Kearsley.—The parish church 
of Farnworth-with-Kearsley, to which extensive 
additions and alterations have been made, has 
been re-opened. The additions to the church 
consist of two new porches which have been 
erected on either side of the western entrance, 
the steps occupied by the old gallery porches 
being added to the ground-floor in order to give 
more sitting accommodation. The pewing has been 
remodelled, and constructed of pitch pine, and 
the gallery-front has been altered and decorated 
with stencil-work devices. The walls have been 











the north side a few old oak seats existed, yet 


dressed down with oil paints. A new and com. j 
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modious chancel has been added. Tho altar has 
not yet been placed in position. By the present 
alterations about 350 sittings have been added. 
The cost of the work amounts to 4,0001., of 
which 3,0001. have already been raised. The 
architect was Mr. R. K. Freeman, of Bolton. 

Faversham.—At the recent meeting of the 
committee appointed in November last for re. 
seating and re-arranging the parish church, 
under the direction of Sir Gilbert Scott, tenders 
for carrying out the work were received, and 
that of Mr. Wilson, Canterbury, at 2,1381., was 
conditionally accepted. This amount includes 
the re-seating of the church with English oak 
seats, floors, &c. The warming apparatus will 
of necessity have to be altered, the estimated 
cost of which is 2081.; it is also proposed to 
remove the organ from its present position ia 
the west end gallery to one of the chancel aisles, 
which will cost another 50l.; and in addition 
there will be the architect’s and sundry charges, 
estimated at 2001., making the total cost of the 
work, 2,5961. 

Bristol.— A new church, to be called St. 
Andrew’s-the-Less, situated at the Hotwells, has 
been consecrated by the Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol. The edifice occupies the site of 
what was known as Dowry Chapel, which had 
to be pulled down because the dry rot had got 
into the structure. The new building is from 
designs by Mr. J. Neale, of Bristol, architect, 
and will accommodate about 450 people. The 
church is in the style generally known as Early 
Thirteenth-century Decorated. It consists of 
nave, three bays, with side aisles, and chancel 
with bays opening into a quasi-transept on the 
north, and organ and choir chapel with vestry 
on the south. The east wall has, in the way of 
enrichment, a screen the whole width of the 
chancel, consisting of an arcade of moulded 
arches, resting on columns with carved caps, &c. 
The west wall has been reserved for the old 
monuments. All the columns throughout the 
church are of polished Pennant or red Mansfield 
stone. The reading-desk is of pitch pine. The 
seats throughout the church are of pitch pine. 
The roof is open-timbered; and the chancel is 
coved, with moulded ribs. The building is well 
provided with windows in the aisles, and along 
the clearstory of the nave, the latter being 
three-lighted, with detached columns, with 
foliated caps and jack arches. The entrance to 
the building is a porch below a campanile, with 
bell-chamber; and at the east end there is a 
gable enclosing the vestry. The material used 
is local stone, with freestone dressings ; and the 
cost of the work has been about 2,500. The 
builder was Mr. R. J. Crocker, of Bedminster ; 
the stone carving was done by Mr. Margetson ; 
and the wood carving by Mr. Houghton. 

Brandon. — The parish charch has been 
restored, and re-opened for divine service. Not 
only had the timbers of the roof become rotten 
with age, but the foundations themselves were 
so far decayed as to render the building posi- 
tively unsafe. But now all has been put ina 
safe and decent state. The west gallery, —. 
which stood a long disused barrel-organ, has 
been taken down, which has opened out and 
exposed fully to view the tower arch. The 
rotted and unsafe belfry floor, which was on a 
level with this gallery, has been removed, and a 
new one erected upon carved stone rests, at a 
more elevated position, and above the top of the 
tower arch. The galleries over the south aisle 
and Lady Chapel have also been swept away, 
and the walls of the church throughout have 
been relieved of their coating of whitewash. 
The windows have been filled with light and 
dark grey cathedral glass. A _ stained-glass 
memorial window in the tower, immediately 
over the west entrance, has been inserted by 
Messrs. John and William Wood. It consists of 
two lights, and the subjects illustrated are our 
Lord Washing the Feet of His Disciples, and 
St. Peter baptising ths Household of Cornelius. 
The east window over the altar consists of five 
lights, and the subjects illastrated are,—The 
Crucifixion, the Baptism of our Lord, the Adora- 
tion of the Shepherds, the Resurrection, and 
the Appearance at the Sea of Galilee. Both 
these windows are by Ward & Hughes, of 
London. The chancel is fitted with open benches 
for the choir; and the chancel floor, the aisles, 
and passages are all laid with coloured tiles. The 
old chancel arch, which was not in the centre of 
the roof, has been pulled down and rebuilt in its 
proper position, made larger, and about 2} ft. 
higher than before. This opens out a view of the 
whole chancel from every part of the nave, and 
the east window is seen to better effect. The old 
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seats throughout the church, most of which had 
become decayed with age, have been replaced 
with new ones of deal, with variously carved 
poppy-heads, and stained a dark oak colour. 
The work of the restoration has been carried out 
by and under the personal superintendence of 
the contractor, Mr. Edwards, of Millenhall. 
The architect was Mr. J. Drayton. 








DISSENTING CHURCH-BUJLDING 
NEWS. 


Bramford.—The memorial stone of a new 
chapel for the Wesleyan body has been laid at 


Bramford, a manufacturing village, with a grow- 


ing population. The new chapel is being erected 


on a plot of ground at the north end of the 
village, opposite the gates of Bramford Hall 
Park. It will be in the Italian style of archi- 
tecture, and will be built of red brick, with 
white stone dressings and projecting gables. 
The front will consist of a gable with a three- 
light window, and in the side elevation will be 
three single -light windows. The chapel is 
37 ft. by 27 ft., and will seat about 230. Access 
will be obtained by two porches, one on each 
side the building, and inside it will be benched 
out with varnished benches; provision will also 
be made for warming the chapel with hot air. 
At the back will be a school-room and vestry, 
divided by folding doors, and capable of being 
thrown into one if necessary. The school will 
accommodate about 100 scholars. The building 
is being erected from plans by, and under the 
superintendence of, Messrs. Cattermole & Eade, 
architects, Ipswich, by Mr. J. Fosdike, builder, 
Woodbridge. The contract price was 637/., and 
the total cost, including the purchase of the 
site, will probably be about 9001., towards which 
about 6001. has been already received and 
promised. 

Sowerby.—The chief stones of a building, to 
include a chapel and school, for the Baptists, 
has been laid in Steep-lane. The first part 
built will be the school, which will be used also 
for divine service. The school will consist of a 
large schoolroom on the ground floor, 50 ft. by 
26 ft., with seven class-rooms and a secretary’s 
room above, and kitchen, scullery, and room for 
heating apparatus underneath. Arrangements 
are to be made in order that there may be direct 
communication between the schools and the 
chapel. The situation of the school is in the 
rear of the intended chapel, which has to have 
a frontage to Steep-lane, instead of, as at pre- 
sent, eastward. The contractors are, for 
masons’ work, Mr. J. Wild, Sowerby; joiners’ 
work, Mr. J. Greenwood, Soyland; plasterers’ 
and slater’s work, Mr. J. Robinson, Sowerby 
Bridge ; and plumbing and glaziers’ work, Mr. 
J. Stafford, of the same locality. 

Wavertree (Liverpool).—The foundation stone 
of a new Wesleyan Methodist chapel (in con- 
nexion with Pitt-street Circuit) has been laid in 
Victoria Park, Wavertree. The style of the 
new building, which will accommodate 600, will 
be Decorated Gothic. There will be a tower 
and spire, rising to a height of about 130 ft., at 
the north-east corner, and one transept at the 
north-east angle. A minister’s vestry and two 
large vestries, each 20 ft. by 14 ft., are intended 
to be used for class purposes. There will be 
three main entrances to the chapel, and separate 
entrances to the vestries. The organ will be 
placed over the main entrance, in a small gal. 
lery, entrance to which will be obtained through 
the tower, by a flight of stone steps. The body 
of the chapel will be 61 ft. long, and 44 ft. wide, 
and the chancel end will be 15 ft. 6 in. wide, 
and 13 ft.6 in. in depth. The height to the 
spring of the roof will be 22 ft., and to the ceil- 
ing level 40 ft. The material for the main wall 
will be Yorkshire shoddies, with red stone for 
dressing. The beams of the roof and chancel 
arch will be supported by Limerick green 
marble columns, with carved caps and bases, 
The chapel will be heated by means of hot- 
water pi The architect is Mr. John E. 
Reeve; and the builder, Mr. David Readdie, 
both of Liverpool. 

Bury (Lancashire).—Radcliffe Chapel, near 
Bary, has been opened for divine service. The 
chapel is built upon a plot of land in Blackburn- 
street, adjoining the schools in which the ser- 
vices of the congregation have hitherto been 
carried on. Its extreme inside dimensions are 
76 ft. 6 in. by 40 ft. 6 in., and 28 ft. 6 in. high. 
It is galleried round three sides for the congre- 


number of seats provided is close upon 800. 
The cost of the building complete, including 
the architect’s commission and laying out the 
grounds, but exclusive of furnishing and uphol- 
stering, is a little over 3,0001. The architects 
were Messrs. Maxwell & Tuke, of Bury. The 
walls are of brick, faced with stocks all round, 
those to the front being from Wolstenholme 
Hall, from whence also come the moulded and 
enriched bricks in the strings, arches, corbels, 
and panels. The dressings are of polished York- 
shire stone, and carving has been sparingly 
introduced in the caps of the columns. The 
boundary-walls are of Holcombe parpoints, coped 
with Yorkshire stone, and surmounted with a 
plain rail. The ground floor is seated with open 
| Seats. In the arrangement of the pulpit and 
| Communion, a strong moulded rail across the 
| front only of a raised dais is surmounted by the 
| table, which is supported by ornamental iron 
| brackets from the rail. Behind this are chairs 
| for the minister and deacons, and the pulpit, 
‘which stands upon a strong square base, with 
dwarf columns at each angle. At the back of 
the pulpit is a screen, dividing the vestries from 
the chapel, and above this is the gallery for the 
singers and organ, the top panels of the front of 
which is filled with inlaid parqueterie panels by 
Mr. Oppenheim, of Manchester. The front of 
the principal gallery has been treated in a some- 
what different manner from that usually adopted. 
From the moulded ends of the tie-beams of the 
gallery,—which, in common with the rest of the 
gallery timbers, are visible,—there arise quaintly 
designed iron brackets, by M‘Farlane, of Glasgow. 
These support a low gallery front, and above 
this a moulded pitchpine rod, between which 
and the moulded top of the front is strained 
cane-netting, to act as a bookboard. The panels 
are picked out with coloured lines on the natural 
wood. The decoration at present undertaken is 
only of a temporary character. The internal 
woodwork is of pitch pine, simply varnished. 
The contractors for the building were Messrs. 
Openshaw & Buckley, stonework; Mr. Charles 
Smith, brickwork; Mrs. Colley, plumbing; Mr. 
John Allen, woodwork; Mr. John Smith, slating ; 
and Mr. Joseph Brooks, plastering and painting. 
The carving has been done by Mr. Gregg, of 
Darwen; and the heating apparatus, rails, and 
grates by Mr. Downham, of Bury. 








SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Wrovall.—The Board schools at Wroxall have 
been opened. The buildings are situated on a 
healthy site, at the corner of the roads leading 
to Newport (Isle of Wight) and through Appul- 
durcombe Park. Stone has been the chief 
material used in the construction of the fabric, 
dressings of white and red bricks being intro- 
duced. There is a boys’ and girls’ school-room, 
attached to which are class-rooms, offices, &c., 
all the rooms being lofty, well lighted, and 
ventilated. Between the boys’ and girls’ schools 
is the master’s house, and to which is attached 
a large yard. There are separate playgrounds 
for the boys and girls, and there is a large 
garden for the use of the master. The site was 
presented by Mr. George Young. Mr. L. B. 
Trimen was the architect. The builders were 
Messrs. Moses & Walner, the former of whom 
resides at Wroxall. 

Pendleton (Manchester).—New British schools 
have been opened at Charlestown, Pendleton. 
The buildings cover the entire plot of land 
reserved at tha back of the Charlestown Chapel, 
with frontages to Halton-street, Sligo-street, and 
Trentham-street. The ground-floor consists of 
a school-room, 71 ft. 6 in. by 37 ft. 6 in., with 
two class-rooms and a raised platform at the 
end; also an infants’ room, 25 ft. by 20 ft. The 
upper floor contains a school-room, 49 ft. by 
37 ft. Gin., with fourteen class-rooms, averaging 
15 ft. by 10 ft. The basement-story, the ceiling 
of which is about 4 ft. above the level of the 
ground, is arranged for a covered playground, 
except the small portion reserved for kitchen 
and lavatories, &c., and is laid with Val de 
Travers asphalte. The large school-rooms have 
each two fireplaces, and the infants’ room one, 
in addition to which a hot-water heating ap- 
paratus, provided by Messrs. Haden & Son, is 
fitted up, capable of warming the whole of the 
schools and class-rooms. All the rooms are 
lofty, well lighted and ventilated, the principal 
school-rooms having spacious windows on three 
sides. Allowing an area of 9 superficial feet, 
the infants’ room will accommodate 70 children, 





first floor about 250, in addition to which an 
area of 1,658 superficial feet is provided in the 
classrooms to accommodate nearly 200 children. 
The buildings are of brick, with stone dressings, 
in the Gothic style, and have been erected by 
Mr. Mark Foggett, builder, Cheetham, from the 
designs, and under the superintendence, of 
Messrs. Clegg & Knowles, architects, Manchester. 

Fatrford.—A new infant schoolroom, at Fair- 
ford, which has been erected from designs by 
Mr. Maberly, of Gloucester, architect, has been 
opened. It is a small structure, standing in a 
spacious playground. The site was given by the 
vicar, the Rev. Lord Dynevor. 

Worksop.—The foundation-stone of a school 

for boys has been laid at Worksop, on ground to 
the right of Dock-road. Mr. Foljambe is build- 
ing the present school for 200 boys, mainly at 
his own expense. The ground-plan of the school 
is in the form of a letter T, one room measuring, 
inside, 52 ft. 6 in. by 18 ft.; another, 34 ft. 6 in. 
by 18 ft.; with a classroom, 18 ft. by 12 ft. 6 in., 
and a second-classroom, 17 ft. by 12 ft. 6 in. 
The whole is built of Steetley stone, lined inside 
with dressed bricks. 
Crewe.—New Primitive Methodist Sunday 
schools are to be built at the rear of the chapel, 
taking in a large room at present used as a class- 
room. The new building will contain about 440 
square yards of room, with accommodation for 
about 300 children. The old class-room will be 
divided into two compartments, to be used either 
for the purposes of the schools or as vestries. 
Mr. Ford, of Burslem, is the architect of the 
building; Mr. A. P. Cotterill, of Crewe, has 
taken the contract for the general work ; and Mr. 
W. Mossford has contracted for the stonework. 











Books Receiver, 


Illustrated Catalogue of Chimney-pieces, Pedestals, 
and Wall Decorations. Issued by the Marezzo 
Marble Company, 64, Regent-street. 

THE manufacture of what is known as Marezzo 
marble has passed into the hands of a limited 
company, who have appointed Mr. Walter Emden 
their architect, and issued a book of designs, 
showing its use in the shape of chimney-pieces 
and for wall decorations. As no prices accom- 
pany the designs, we are not able to compare its 
cost with that of Scagliola. In other respects it 
seems to compare favourably with that material. 





VARIORUM. 


Mar. R. Grantuam’s Report to the Govern. 
ment on the Floods in Somersetshire, 1872 and 
1873, has been published (Stanford), and includes 
observations on the Report by the Inclosure 
Commissioners. Mr. Grantham advises that the 
laws of sewers, having become for agricultural 
purposes inefficient for the ends now required, 
should be consolidated and replaced by an Act 
framed upon the basis of Part II. of the Land 
Drainage Act, 1861.——‘ A Monograph of Cor- 
mac’s Chapel, Cashel. By Mr. Arthur Hill, 
B.E., containing twelve geometrical drawings 
and three photographs,” is nearly ready for 
publication. This work is a reproduction by 
the photo-lithographic process, of a carefully- 
measured set of drawings, to which were awarded 
a silver medal by the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. 








Wiscellanes. 


of St. James’s Hall, Lichfield.— 
St. James’s Hall, which now stands on the site 
of the old theatre in Bore-street, Lichfield, has 
been opened. It was built by a limited liability 
ocmpany, having a nominal capital of 2,000!. 
Mr. Griffiths, county surveyor, prepared the 
plans. Mr. Thorneloe, of Lichfield, was selected 
as the builder. The assembly-room is 80 ft. in 
length by 30 ft. wide. It is lighted by sun-lights 
for night. A balcony runs round the sides and 
the north end of the hall, the other end being 
occupied by the proscenium, behind which is a 
stage and the requisite scenery for adapting the 
room to theatrical purposes. Tothe front of the 
hall isa large room suitable for a refreshment 
or small meeting room, and beneath these are 
two cloak-rooms, with necessary requisites. 
Under the stage are four dressing-rooms, and 
beneath the floor of the hall is a range of storing- 
rooms. There are three front entrances to the 








gation, with an and singing gallery formed 
I a dep recess behind the pulpit, ‘The total 


the ground-floor room upwards of 200, and the 


hall. The actual cost will be upwards of 2,200/. 
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Archeological .— The Levant 
Herald states that the Imperial Museum at St. 
Irene has just been enriched by the discovery at 
Salonica of three finely-sculptured bas-reliefs in 
a very fair state of preservation. Originally 
forming part of Constantine’s Portico, which 
faces the east entrance of the modern Bazar at 
Salonica, and stands close to the ancient Via 
Ignatia, these sculptures were, it ap de. 
tached from the monument which they adorned 
by order of the Porte, and simply as @ measure 
of precaution, to prevent them from being 
smuggled out of the country, as has been the 
case with so many other relics of Greek and 
Roman art. Recently several pieces of sculp- 
ture of considerable archwological value were 
torn down by night from the same portico, and 
conveyed, in spite of the opposition of the local 
police, on board of a foreign vessel, which sailed 
immediately she had shipped her precious cargo. 
This unqualified act of vandalism, combined 
with the spoliation by foreigners of such ancient 
sites as Ephesus, Cyprus, and the Troad, have, 
we are told, made the Government extremely 
reluctant to grant firmans to European ex- 
plorers, and have induced it to collect, as 
speedily as possible, in its own museum at 
Stamboul, all such relics of early art as are 
more or less exposed to be similarly wrested out 
of its i The sculptures which have 
just been added to the Turkish collection are of 
80 dimensions, and the interior of the 
Ottoman Museum is already crowded to such an 
extent, that the bas-reliefs have been tempo- 
rarily set up in the courtyard of St. Irene. The 
sculptured figures upon them are taken to repre- 
sent the characters in the celebrated fable of 
the Calydonian Hunt. As an ensemble the bas- 
reliefs form an interesting specimen of the 
“composite” style of sculpture, peculiar to the 
age of the first Constantine. 


Removal of Night-soil at Leek.—The 
Improvement Commissioners of Leek have an 
active sanitary inspector, whose report has set 
them a-thinking how best to put their houses in 
order. Their medical officer had recommended 
to the “careful consideration of the Board the 
excellent report of the sanitary inspector on 
the question of the removal of ashes, gar- 
bage, night-soil, &c.” The inspector (Mr. 
Farrow), in his report, says :—‘‘ Water-closets 
and well-constructed sewers and drains, with 
the freest possible ventilation at the head 
of every sewer, drain, and soil-pipe, com- 
bined with properly-conducted irrigation, is 
a solution of the question of sewage utilisation ; 
and for the removal of solid and other refuse 
where water carriage cannot be adopted, I 
recommend the ‘Rochdale system.’ In Leek 
325 water-closets are provided for the use of 
4,500 of the population, and 650 privies for the 
use of a population of 7,000. It has sometimes 
been urged that water-closets do not answer in 
connexion with cottage-houses. The experience 
of Leek is that they answer admirably where a 
separate closet is provided for each house, 
Whatever the description of the closet may be, 
there ought, for many reasons, to be at least 
one toevery two cottages.” The Commissioners 
are discussing Mr. Farrow’s recommendations, 
and it is to be hoped this discussion will lead 
to some improvement of the present state of 
things. 

Balconies of London Houses.—Dr. Lan. 
kester has held an inquest at Paddington, on the 
body of a plasterer, in the employ of Mr. Foxley, 
a builder, of Leinster-terrace, Lancaster-gate. 
Deceased was at work at 17, Cleveland-square, 
Tyburnia, being engaged in filling up cracks in 
the compo of the baleony of one of the second- 
floor back rooms, when it gave way, and he was 
precipitated into the area, a depth of 33 ft. He 
was picked up insensible, and conveyed to St. 
Mary’s Hospital, where he died of the frightful 
injuries he had received. It having been re- 
presented that the balconies of the mansions in 
Cleveland-square were merely constructed of 
tiles and an investigation into that part 
of the subject took place. A verdict of acciden- 
tal death was given, with a strong expression of 
opinion that the attention of the district sur. 
veyor ought to be called to the character of the 
balconies in Cleveland-square, and steps be 
taken to make them secure. 

The late Mr. Herbert Williams, Archi- 
tect.—We are sorry to hear of the death, on the 
5th instant, at his residence, Heath Bank, Black- 
heath, of Mr. Herbert Williams, of 52, Old 
Broad-street, surveyor to the Drepers’ Company. 
He was 60 years of age. 


h Wycombe.—The foundation-stone of 
Reyer for the borough school board was 
laid on Monday last, the 13th inst., by the Right 
Hon. Lord Carington. The corporation in their 
robes of office assembled at the paar — 
i at two o'clock, and proceeded in order wit 
a Carington, the vicar, parish school board, 
and other invited guests, to the site, where the 
stone (a large block of Portland some 2} tons 
weight) was formally lowered into place. The 
new schools will eventually accommodate 1,000 
children, with large covered playgrounds, offices, 
and teacher’s residence. They are of red brick, 
with stone dressings, with a lofty bell-tower, in 
the Early Gothic style. The first part of the 
contract, for 600 children, with residence, &c., is 
for 4,2501. The site is three roods, and is on a 
steep hill. The builder is Mr. W. BR. Loosley, and 
the architect Mr. Arthur Vernon, both of High 
Wycombe. 


A Novelty in Naval Architecture. — 
Messrs. Richardson, Duck, & Co., of South 
Stockton, are now building to the order of the 
Tees Conservancy Commissioners a barge which 
is, in some respects, unlike anything of the kind 
hitherto constructed. Designed by Mr. Fowler, 
engineer to the C mmission, and Major Beau- 
mont, M.P. for South Durham, the new barge is 
intended to enable the Diamond Rock Boring 
Company to blast the Eighth Buoy Scarp, a 
huge projecting boulder which has greatly 
obstructed the navigation of the Tees, and which 
is situated a little way below Middlesbrough. 
The barge has the appearance of a huge floating 
platform, supported on iron pillars. It is now 
almost completed, and a few weeks more will 
probably see it at work. The company have 
undertaken to remove the scarp within two 
years, at a cost of 17,0001. 


Ecclesiastical Art Exhibition at Bath.— 
Many objects of interest to the antiquary, the 
churchman, and the artist, have been exhibited 
at the Riding School, Julian-road, in connexion 
with the Church Congress. There are numerous 
collections of church valuables, in gold and 
silver, brass, silk embroidery, &c. The centre 
of the room contains a large collection of 
architectural drawings, several photographs of 
ancient buildings by Wornold, of Leeds, lent by 
Mr. W. White; finely-executed photographs. of 
sculpture by Mr. Harry Hems, of Exeter ; and a 
set of sculptures by Porter, of Newark-street, 
illustrating the stations of the Cross, There is 
also a collection of rubbings from monumental 
brasses, lent by Mr. Parnell. 


The Late Mr. Henry .—All who 
have been intimately connected with the fine 
arts during the last thirty years, will regret to 
learn that the widow of the late Mr. Henry 
Murray is in destitute circumstances. Mr. 
Murray was a well-known art critic, and for 
several years the esteemed hon. sec. of the 
Graphic Society. Mr. Murray’s long declining 
health required the unremitting and devoted 
attention of his wife. This was nobly given, and 
everything gradually sacrificed to pressing need. 
An attempt is now being made to raise a fund 
for Mre. Murray ; and Mr. John Foley, R.A., 10, 
Osnaburgh-street, Regent’s Park, has consented 
to receive subscriptions. 


Oil Paints.—Mr. J. Argall, mining engineer, 
of Adderbury, proposes to give body or opacity 
to the paint by using as a basis the natural 
mineral carbonate of baryta and zinc, or native 
zinc ore, to which carbonate of baryta is after- 
wards added. The zinc ore or the baryta and 
zinc mineral is subjected to a roasting process, 
The required colour or shade of colour is given 
to the paint by the addition of calcined ores of 
lead, tin, zinc, copper, iron, or to the 
compound or mixture. By the use of baryta a 
peculiar glossy surface is given to the paint, and 
the said baryta also effects such drying of 
the paint that the use of ordinary dryers is 
rendered unnecessary. 

Mr. ‘s New College. — Mr. 
Spurgeon has laid the foundation-stone of a 
new college, at the rear of the Tabernacle, 
St. Mary’s, Newington. The new building is to 
supplement the existing inefficient accommoda- 
tion for students at the Tabernacle. The 
college will be of considerable dimensions, con- 
taining six class-rooms, the largest of which 
will be 20 ft. by 30 ft., while the “common. 
room” will be of the dimensions of 44 ft. by 
29 ft. A library and lecture-room will also be 
inelnded in the building, which it is intended, if 





possible, to open in the early part of the year. 





The Criterion Hotel, Piccadilly.— Messrs. 
Spiers & Pond applied for a licence for music 
and dancing for the Criterion, to the Middlesex 
magistrates. Mr. Poland stated, that up to the 
present time 80,0001. had been expended upon 
the building, and only a few decorations, to be 
completed in a month or six weeks, were 
required. The licence was refused, on the 
ground that the building was not finished, and 
an application of Mr. Poland for a licence for 
music alone the magistrates refused to entertain, 
as the application had been made for music and 
dancing. 

The Seats on the Thames Embankment. 
The new seats on the Victoria Embankment 
have been painted in their places, and, as a 
matter of course, have been exposed to showers 
during the operation, and to the premature 
occupation by passengers who left a memorandum 
of their presence in the shape of “ Witness my 
mark.” If they had been painted under cover 
at the maker’s, and brought to the Embankment 
when dry, a better job might have been made 
of them. 


Pree Public Library at Coventry.—The 
late mayor of Coventry, Mr. John Gulson, has 
presented to the City Council of Coventry a new 
free public library. The building is on the site 
of the old county gaol, and its cost, borne by 
Aldermen Gulson, and Samuel Carter, formerly 
member of Parliament for the city, has been 
upwards of 4,000l., excluding internal fittings, 
which have been paid for from a fund raised 


among the inhabitants generally. 
tion of the Northern 
tional e.—The Congregational College at 


Silcoates, near Wakefield, has been formally 
opened. The building, with the estate, will cost 
20,0001., of which 6,000. are required. The 
structure, from designs by Mr. J. Shaw, of 
Leeds, is Continental in style, quadrangular in 
form, and of red brick. It will accommodate 
200 pupils. It is intended for ministers’ sons 
and the general public. 


Memorial Church in Sheffield.—It has 
been determined to hénour the memory of the 
late vicar of Sheffield by building a church,—to 
be called the Sale Memorial Church,—in the 
district of Dyer’s-hill. The work was one which 
Dr. Sale had deeply at beart and which he was 
endeavouring to promote just before his very 
sudden death. A considerable sum has already 
been subscribed. 


St. Thomas’s Church, Blackburn. — A 
reredos, with altar-table, is being erected in 
St. Thomas’s Church, Blackburn, from the 
design of Mr. H. H. Bridgman, London. It 
occupies three sides of the apse, a length of 
27 ft. The reredos consists of nine panels, in 
Caen stone, of fourteenth-centary Gothic. Mr. 
James L. Luscombe is the builder. 


Mirfield Local Board.—At a meeting of 
the Mirfield Local Board, held on Thursday 
evening, the 9th inst., it was unanimously re. 
solved that as the Board was about to carry out 
works for the water supply and drainage, a 
survey of the township should be made, and that 
Mr. M. Paterson, C.E., of Dewsbury, be appointed 
to do the work. 


New Market Hall and Police Station at 

.—The Swansea town council, at 

their meeting last week, decided to erect a new 

market hall and police station at Morriston, at a 

cost of 7391. for the former, and 2,7501. for the 
latter. Mr. T. White is the contractor. 


New Fever Hospital.—At a 
mee of the Board of Guardians in this town 
on the 9th inst. it was unanimously resolved to 
erect a fever within the workhouse 


inclogure, at the cost of 1,0001. 

Wew Bank, Sevenoaks.—The plans for a 
new London and County Bank in this town have 
been by Mr. Panciier. The designs 
show that the new building will be in the Early 
English style. 

te.— The London Commissioners of 
Sewers have decided to pave the remainder 
of King William-street with Val de Travers 
asphalte. 


The Accident at Northfleet.—We have 
received several communications on this shies, 
but defer consideration until after the close 
the inquest, adjourned to Monday next. 

The Pree Library at South Shields has 
been publicly opened. 








